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SONG. 


Oh! what upon earth is like woman’s bright eye, 
If that eye is turned upon me? ; 
What’s a lamp in the streets, or a star in the sky, 
To that glance which with rapture I see? 
Tho’ the coach wheels may rattle, the horses make battle, 
The reins fly like feathers on air; . 
Yet when woman's but by, with that light in her eye, 
Life’s as smooth as a one-horse chair. 


‘Though the rabble around us may wish to confound us, 
While I gaze on your twinklers, my dear, 

All Epsom might go to the regions below, 
To meet with all Doncaster there ; 
Lord Humbuck might wive his whole family hive, 
The Meltons at ditches look shy ; ‘ 
‘The world run agog, and the king play leap-frog, 
And the Thames and the Bank both ran dry. 

Now the birds are al! bliss, and Sol gives his last kiss, 
As much as to tell us, my dove, 

‘hat evening’s a moment which no one should miss, 

_ Who thinks to make music or love: 

So come to my side—two such bosoms as ours 
Were made to be linked in one chain: 

I've acloak for the sun, an umbrella for showers, 
-And a cab for old London again. 





WATERLOO! 


Alas! how many tears still fall, 
How many blighted hearts still rue, 
Jlow many moarnful thoughts recal 
Thy deep remembrance—Waren.oo! 


The bells are ringing merrily, 

And many a fast flown tear is shed, 
‘The one a peal o'er victory, 

The last a kuell above the dead! 


Tfow many a matron’s soul has sighi'd, 
In sorrow o'er her first-born son, 
Who early in the battle died, 
Nor liv'd to see that battle won! 


Liow many a widow’d heart to-day 
Feels doubly widow'd, midst the gloom, 
‘Tho’ years of grief have pass’d away, 
@ Stillsighs she o’er herlonely doom! 


And oh! how many an orphan breast 
Now throbs beneath Time’s healing power 
How many lingering pangs attest 
The mem'ry of that awful hour! 


How many a light and brilliant eye 
To-night is shaded of with woe, 

‘To think that one it lov’d should die, 
’*Mid yictory’s shout, to feel the blow! 


O’er many an early tie long past, 

Weeps friendship thro’ this silent hour, 
And many a deep drawn sigh is cast 

O’er war and death in first love’s bower! 
Oh, Watertoo! how many a sun 

Hath set, since roll’d thy sanguine tide, 
Glorious to all who bravely won! 

Glorious to all who nobly died! 





POLAND. 
By T Campbell. 


len now far off the sea-cliff, where I sing,’ 

I see my country and my patriot King! — 

Your ensign glad the deep. Becalmed and slow 

A war-ship rides; while Heaven’s prismatic bow 
Uprisen behind her on the horizon’s base, 

Shines flushing through the tackle, shrouds and stays 
And wraps her giant form in one majestic blaze. ~ 
My soul accepts the omen: Fancy’s eye 

Ilas sometimes a veracious augary ; 

The Rainbow types Heaven’s promise to my sight. 
‘The Ship Britannia’s interposing might! ~ ~ 


But if there should be none to aid you, Poles, 
¥e'll but to prouder pitch wind up your souls, 
Above example, pity, praise, or blame, 

‘To sow and reapa deathless field of fame. 

Ask aid no more from nations that forcet 

Your champiouship—old Europe’s mighty debt. 
‘Though Poland (Lazarus-like) has burst the gloom. 
She rises not a beggar from the tomb: " 

fn Fortune’s frown, on Dangers giddiest brink, 
Despair and Poland's name must never link. 

All ills have bounds—plague, whirlwind, fire. and flood 
F’en Power can spill but bounded sums of blood, 
States caring not what Freedom's price may be 
May late or soon, but must at last, be fi ec; 
For body killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul—th’ hereditary will 

That, downward as from sire to son it goes, 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows : 
Ats heirloom isthe heart, and slaughter’d men 
Fight fiercer in their orphans o’er again. 

Poland recasts—though rich in herocs old ! 

fer men in more and more heroic moutd 


Her eagle-ensign best among mankind 
Becomes, and types her eagie strength of mind: 
Her praise upon my faltering lips expires:— 
Resume it, younger bards, end nobler lyres! ! ! 


MRS. SIDDONS, 
“ Implora pace !"—She, who upon earth ruled the souls and senses of 
| men, as the moon rules the surge of waters; the acknowledged and 
i liege Empress of all the realms of illusion; the crowned queen; the 
{ throned muse; the scepired shadow of departed genius, majesty and 
; beauty,—supplicates-—- Peace ! 

W hat unhallowed work Las been going forward in some of the daily 
| papers since this illustrious creature has been laid in her quiet unosten- 
tatious grave! ay, even before her poor remains were cold! What 
pias have been taken to cater trifling scandal for the blind, heartless, 
gossip-loving vulgar! and to throw round the memory of a woman, whose 
private life was as irreproachable, as her public career was glorious, 
| some ridiculous or unamiable association which should tend to unsphere 
' her from her throne in our imaginations, and degrade from ber towering 
| pride of place, the heroine of Shakspeare, and the muse of Tragedy! 

{ ‘That stupid malignity which revels in the martyrdom of fame—which 

rejoices whem by some approximation of the mean and ludicrous with 
| the beautiful and sublime, it can for a moment bring down the rainbow- 
like glory in which the fancy invests genius, to the drab-coloured level 
of mediocrity—ts always hatetul and contemptible; but in the present 
case itis something worse; it hasa peculiar degree of cowardly injus- 
tice. If some elegant biographer tell us that the same hand which 
painted the infant Hercules, or Ugolino, or Mrs. Sheridan, half seraph 
and half saint—could clutch a guinea with satisfaction, or drive a bar- 
goin witha footman; if some discreet friend, from the mere love ot 
truth, no doubt, reveal to us the puerile, lamentable frailties of that 
bright spirit, which poured itself forth in song and passion: what then? 
‘tis pitiful, certainly, wondrous pitiful; but there is no great harm done, 
| —no itremediable injury inflicted; for there stand their works: the 
| poet’s immortal page, the painter’s breathing canvass witness for them. 
‘* Death hath had no power yet upon their beauty”—over them scandal. 
cannot draw her cold slimy finger ;—on them calumny cannot breathe her 
mildew; gor envy wither them with a blast from hell. ‘There they stand 
for ever to confute justice, to rectify error, to defy malice; to silence, 
andte ag rote e tro amie, The Ve, the Jess, the repireach. But she—who 
was of painters the model, the wonder, the despair;—she, who realised 
in her own presence and person the poet’s divinest dreams and noblest 
creations;—she, who has enriched our language with a uew epithet, aud 
| made the word Syddonian synonymous with all we can imagine of femi- 
nine grace and grandenr: she has left nothing behind her, but the memo- 
ry ofa great name: she has bequeathed it to our reverence, our gratitude, 
our charity, and our sympathy; and if it is not to be sacred, 1 know got 
what is—or ever will be. 

Mrs. Siddons, as an artist, presented a singular example of the union 
of all the faculties mental and physical, which constitute excellence in 
her art, directed to the end for which they seemed created. In any 
other situation or profession, some one or other of her splendid gifts 
would have been misplaced or dormant. It was her especial good for- 
tune, and not less that of the time in which she lived, that this wonder- 
ful combination of mental powersand external graces, was fully and com- 
pletely developed by the circumstances in which she was placed.* 


} “ With the most commanding beauty of face and form, and varied grace 


of action; with the most noble combination of features, and extensive 
capability of expression in each of thein; with an equalled genius tor ber 
art, the utmost patience in study. and the strongest ardour of feeling ; 
there was nota passion which she could not delineate; not the nicest 
shade, not the most delicat. modification of passion, which she could not 
seize with philosophical accuracy, and render with such immediate force 
of Nature and truth, as well as precision, that what was the result of pro- 
found study and unwearied practice, appeared like sudden inspiration. 
There was not aheigit of grandeurto which she could not soar, nora 
darkness of misery to which she could not descend; not a chord of feel- 
ing, from the sternest to the most delicate, which she could not cause to 
vibrate at her will. She had reached that point of perfection in art, 
where it ceases to be art, and becomes a second nature. She had studied 
most profoundly the powers and capabilities of language; so that the 
; most critical sagacity could not have suggested a delicacy of emphasis, 
by which the meaning of the author might be more distinctly conveyed, 
| ora shade of intonation by which the sentiment could be more fully, or 
| more faithfully expressed.” While other performers of the past or pre- 
, sent time, have made approaches to excellence, or attained it now and 
then, Mrs. Siddons alone was pronounced faultless; and, in Acr, the last 
generation witnessed what we shall not see in ours;—no, nor our chil- 
dren after us;—that amazing union of ‘splendid intellectual powers, 
with unequalled charms of person, which, in the tragic department of her 
art, realised the idea of perfection.” 

Such was the magnificent portrait drawn of Mrs. Siddons twenty years 
ago; and it will be admitted by those who remember her, and must 
be believed by those who do not, that in this case, eulogy could not 
wander into exaggeration, nor enthusiasm be exalted beyond the bounds 
of truth. 

It has been disputed, whether Mrs, Siddons possessed genius. If ge- 
nius be exclusively defined as the creative and invective faculty of the 
soul, [do not think she did. If it be taken, in its usual acceptation 
(Vide Johnson,) as “a mind of large general powers, accidentally deter- 
| mined to some particular direction,” then she undoubtedly possessed it. 
| It appears to have been slowly developed. She did not, like her neice, 
| ‘‘ spring at once info the chair of the tragic muse ;” but toiled her way 
up to glory and excellence in her profession, through length of time, dif- 
ficulties, and obstactes innumerable. She was exclusively professional ; 
/ and all her attainments, and all her powers seem to have been directed 
}tooneendandaim. Yet I suppose no one would have said of Mrs. Sid- 

dons, that she was a ‘ merc actress,”’ as it was usually said of Garrick, 
| that he was a “mere player;"—the most admirable and versatile actor 
i that ever existed; but still the mere player;—nothing more—nothing 
} better. He does not appear to have had a tincture of that high gentle- 
; manly feeling, that native elevation of character, and general literary 
| taste whice strikes us in John Kemble and his brother; nor apy thing of 
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* Some of the sentences which follow (marked by inverted commas, ) 


| of her endowments. 
! 


the spleadid imagination, the enthusiasm of art, the personal grace and 
grandeur, which threw sucha glory around Mrs. Siddons. Of Jokn 

Kembie it might be said,tas Dryden said of Harte in his time, that “ kings 
and princes might have come to him. and taken lessons how to comport 
| themselves with dignity.” And with the noble presence of Mrs. Sid- 
| dons, we associated in public and in private, something absolutely awful. 
| Who was it ?—(I thiak Northcote the painter.) who seid he had seen 
| greup of young fadies of rank, Lady Fanny's end Lady Mary’s, peeping 
| through the helf-open door of aroom where Mrs. Siddons was sitting, 
| with tue same Cmidity and curiosity as i it had been some preternatural 
| being,-much more thanif it had been the Queen: which I can easily 
| believe, Lremember that the first time Ltound myself in the same room 
| With Mrs. Siddouns, I was strack with asensation which made my heart 
pause, and rendered me dumb for some minutes; and wien I was led in 
to conversation with her, my first words were faltering and thick,— 
which uever certainly would have been the case in the presence of the 
autocratrix of ail the Russians; nor was this feeling of her power, which 
was derived trom her association with all that was grand, poetical, terri- 
ble, ezoufined to those who had felt and could appreciate the full measure 
Every memberof that public, whose idol she was, 
| frem the greatest down to the meanest, felt it more or less. [know a 
poor Woman who once went to the house of Mrs. Siddons to be paid by 
ler daughter tor some embroidery. Mrs. Siddons happened to be in the 
; room, and the women perceiving who it was, was so overpowered, thut 
she could not count her money, and scarcely dared to draw her breath. 
“And whenI went away, Ma’am,” added she, in describing her own 
sensations, “I walked all the way down the street, feeling myself a great 
deal bigger.”” This was the same unconscious teeling of the sublime, 
which made Bouchardon say that, #fter reading the iad, he fancied him- 
self seven feet high. It reminds one also of the poor musician, who, 
when introduced to Mozart, was so overcome by the presence of that 
greatness whic had so long filled his imagination, that he could not 
even lift his eyes from the ground; but.gtood bowing, aud stammering 
out “ Imperial Majesty !-—-Ah !—Imperial majesty!” 

Mrs. Siddons was bern in 1755. She was in her twenty-first year when 
she male her first attempt in London, (for it was but an attempt,) in the 
charag¢ter of Portia. She also appeared as Lady Anne in Richard HL 
and ig comedy as Mrs. Striekland to Garrick’s Ranger. She was not 
succetsful; .he public did not discover in her the future tragic muse ; and 

| for ue velf"*. he felt'that she was greater than she knew.” She re- 
{urned to ter provincial career; she spent seven years én-patient-study, 
in reflection, in contemplation, and in:..astering the practical part of her 
profession, and then she returned at the age of twenty-eight, and burst 
upon the world in the prime of her beauty and transcendant powers, 
with all the attributes of confirmed and acknowledged excellence. 

It appears that, in her firstseason, she did not play one of Shakspeare’s 
characters: she perfomed Isabella, Euphrasia, Jane Shore, Calista, and 
Zara. Ina visit she paid to Dr. Johnston, at the conclusion of the sea- 
son, she informed him that it was her intention, the following year, to 
bring out some of Shakspeare’s heroines, particularly Katherine of Arra» 
gon, to which she then gave the preference as acharacter. Dr. Johnson 
agreed with her, and added that, when she played Katherine, be would 
hobble to the theatre himself to see her; but he did not live to pay 
her this tribute of admiration. He, however, paid her another not less 
valuable: describing his visitor after her departure, he said, “ she left no- 
thing behind her to be censured or despised; neither praise nor money, 
the two powerful corrupters of mankind, seem to have depraved her.¢ 
In this interview she seems to have pleased the old critic and moralist, 
who was also a severe and acute judge of human nature, and not inclined 
to judge favourably of actresses, by the union of modesty with native 
dignity ;--a rare union! and most delightful in those who are the objects 
of the public gaze, and when the popular enthusiasm is still in all its first 
intoxicating etfervescence, 

The first of Shakspeare’s characters which Mrs. Siddons performed 
was Isabella iv Measure for Measure, (17¢4,) and the next Constance. In 
the same year Sir Joshua painted her as the tragic muse.|| With what a 
deep interest shall we now visit this her true apotheosis, now that it has 
received its last consecration!-~The rest of Shakspeare’s characters fol- 
lowed in this order: Lady Macbeth in 1785, and, soon afterwards, as if 
by way of contrast, Desdemona, Ophelia, Rosalind. In 1756she played 
Imogen; in 1755 Catherine of Arragon; and, in 1789, Volumnia; and in 
the same season she played Juliet, being then in her thirty-fifth year,— 
too old for Juliet; nor did this ever become one of her popular parts; 
she left it to her neice to identify herself for ever with the poetry and 
sensibility, the youthful grace and fervid passion of Shakspear’s Juliet; 
and we have as little chance of ever seeing such another Juliet as Fanny 
Kemble, as of ever seeing such another Lady Macbeth as her magnificent 
aunt. 

A good critic, who was alsoa great admirer of Mrs. Siddons, asserts 
that there must be something in acting which levels all poetical distinc 
tions, since people talked in the same breath of her Lady Macbeth and 
Mrs. Beverly as being equally “fine pieces of acting.”’ 1 think he is 
mistaken: no one—none at least but the most vulgar part of her au- 
dience—ever equalized these two characters, even as pieces of acting ; 
or imagined for « moment that the same degree of talent whieh sufficed to 
represent Mrs. Beverley could have grasped the towering grandeur ot 
such a character as Lady Macbeth ;—dived into its profound and gloomy 
depths—seized and reflected its wonderful gradations—displayed its 
magnificence----developed its beauties, and revealed its terrors: no such 
thing. She might have drawn more tears in Isabella than in Constance 
---thrown more young ladies into hysterics in Belvidera than in Ka 
therine of Arragon; but all with whom I have conversed on the subject 
of Mrs. Siddons, are agreed in this ;----that her finest characters, as piece 
of art, were those which afforded the fullest scope for her powers, and con- 
tained in themselves the largest materials in poetry, grandeur,and passion; 
consequently that her Constance, Katherine of Arragon, Volumnie, and 
Lady Macbeth stood pre-eminent. Lord Byron, I believe, preferred 
Constance; but the general opinion stamps her Lady Macbeth as the 
grandest effort of her art; and therefore, as she was the first in her art, 
as the ne plus wtra of acting. ‘This at least was the opinion of one w ho 
admired her with all the fervour of a kindred geuius, and could lavish 
on her praise of such “rich words composed as made the gift more 
rare,” ‘Of her Lady Macheth,” he says, “nothing could have been 
imagined grauder,—it was something above nature; it seemed almost as 
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are taken from a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, dated 1812. t Inaletier to Mrs. Thrale. 
t I believe it has been said; but, like Mad. de Montpensier, my ima-|_ |! In the Grosyenor gallery 


There is 2 dnpticate of this pictare in tie 
gination and my memory are sometimes confounded, i Dulwich gallery. 
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if a -eing of a superior order had dropped from a higher sphere to awe 
the wort with the majesty of her appearance. Power was scated on 
her brow, passion emanated from her breast as from a shrine. In com- 
ing on in the sleeping scene, her eyes were open, but their sense was 
shat; she was like a person bewildered; ber lips moved involuntarily; 
all her gestures seemed mechanical—she glided on aud off the stage like 
an apparition. ‘To have seen her in that character was an event in every 
one’s life never to be forgotten.” ' 

By profound and incessant study she had brought her conception and 
representation of this character to such a pitch of perfection that the 
imagination coald conceive of nothing more magnificent or more finish- 
ed; and yet she has been heard to say, after playing it for thirty years. 
that she never read over the part without discovering in it so.nething 
new. 

J am notold enough to remember Mrs. Siddons in her best days, but, 
judging from my own recollections, [should say that, to hear her read 
one of Shakspeare’s plays, was ahigher. a more complete gretification, 
and a more astonishing display of he: powers than her performance of 
any single character. On the stage she was the perfect actress ; when 
she was reading Shakspeare her profound enthusiastic admiration ot the 
poet, and deep insight into his most hidden beauties, made her almost a 
poetess, or at least like a priestess full of the god of her idolatry. Her 
whole sou! looked out from her rega! brow and effulgenteyes; and then 
her countenance !—the ins-nceivable flexibility and musical intonations 
of her voice! there was no got-up illusion here: no scenes—no trickery 
of the stage: there needed no sceptved pail—no sweeping train, nor 
any of the gorgeous accompaniments of tragedy :—Sme was tragedy ! 
When ia reading Macheth she said, ** give me the daggers!” they gleam- 
ed before our eyes. ‘The witch scenes in the same play she renderd aw- 
fully terrific by the magic of looks and tones; she invested the weird 
sisters with all their own infernal fascimations; they were the serious, 
poetical, tragical personages which the poet intended them to be, and 
the wild grotesque horror of their enchantments made the bloud curdle. 
When, in King John, she came to the passage beginning— 

. Ifthe midnight bell, 

Did avith his iron tongue and brazen note, &e¢. 
Tremember I felt every drop of blood pause, and then run backwards 
through my veins with an overpowering awe and horror. No scenic re- 
presentation I ever witnessed produced the hundredth part of the effvet 
of her reading Hamlet. ‘This tragedy was the triumph of her art. 
Hamlet and his mother, Polonius, Ophelia, were all there beiore us. 
‘hose who ever heard her give Ophelia’sreply to Hamlet, 


SHe AToton, 


‘ So-—-so is mine’—hiccuped her parent—* so get me the decanter!” 
Young Herry Dudlcigh trode emulousty in the tootsteps of his mother ; 
and ran riot to an extent that was before unknown to Oxford !—The 
sons of very few of the highest nobility had handsomer allowances than 
he; yet was he constantly over head and ears in debt. He was a 
backer of the ring ruflians; a great man at cock and dog fights: a racer; 
in short—a blackguard of the first water. During the recess, he ha: 
come up to town, and takea up his quarters, not at his father’s house, 
bat at one ot the distant botels—where he might pursue his profligate 
courses without fear oi interruption. He had repeatedly bullied his 
mother out of large sums of money to supply his infawous extravagan- 
cies; and at length become so insolent and exorbitant in his demands, 
that they quarrelled. One evening, about nine o'clock, Mrs. and Miss 
Dudleigh happened to be sitting in the drawing-room, alone—and the 
latter was pale with the agitation consequent on some recent quarrel 
with her mother; for the poor girl had been passionately reproaching 
her mother for her increasing uttechment to liquor, under the influence 
of which she evidently was at that moment. Suddenly a voice was 
heard in the hall, and on the stairs, singing, or rather bawling, snatches | 
of some comic song or other; the drawing-room door was presently 
pushed open, and young Dudieigh, more than half intoxicated, made his 
appearance, ina * eas, evening dress. 

*“Macame ma mere—!” said he, staggering towards the sofa where 
} his mother and sister were sitting—‘t—I must be suppliced—I must, 
mother !”—he hiccuped, stretching towards her his right hand, and tap- 
ping the palm of it significantly with his left lingers. 

* Pho—nonsense !—off to—to bed, young scape-grace!” replied his 
mother, drowsily—for the stupor of wine lay heavily on her. 

“Tis useless, Madam—quite, L assure you !—money—money—mo- 
ney I must and will have!” said her son, striving to steady himself 
against the chair. : 

“Why, Harry, dear!—where’s the fifty pounds I gave you a cheque 
for only a day or two ago?” 

‘ Gone! gone! the way of all money, madam—as you know pretty | 
well !—I—I must jiave £300 by to-morrow d 

“ Three hundred pounds. Henry |’ exciaimed his mother, angrily. 

“Yes, ma'am! Sir Charles won't be put off any longer, he says. 
Has my—my—word— good as my bond’—as the old governer says !— 
Mother,” he continued in alouder tone, flinging his hat violently on the 
floor—‘T must and witr have money!” 

‘Henry—-it's disgraceful—-inf nious—-most infamous!” exclaimed 
Miss Duadieigh, with a sbocked air; and raising her handkerchief, to her 




















Hamlet. loved you not. 

Ophelia. 1 was the more deceived! 
and the lines— 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, &c. 
will never forget their exquisite pathos. What a revelation of love 
und woe was there;j—the very heart seemed to break upon the 
utterance. 

She continued to exercise her power of reading and reciting to a late 
period, even till withina few weeks of her death, althouch her health 
had long been in adeclining state. She died atlength on the #th of 
June last, aftera few hours of acute suffering. She had ‘ved nearly 
seventy-six years. of which forty-six were spent in the constant presence 
and service of the public. She wasan honour to her protession, which 
was more honoured and honourable in her personand family than it ever 
was before, or will be hereafter, till the stage becomes something very 
different from what it is now. 


of this celebrated woman, in having survived all her children, &c. &c. 
it may be interesting to add that, a short time before her death, she was 


existence. 
idea that in “love, obedience, troops of friends,’’ 
and fame, she had “all that should accompany old age’ She died full 
of years and honours; having enjoyed, in her long life, as much glo& 





And, since it has pleased the newspapers to lament over the misfortune | snapping his fingers—“ I've got it—I have !—the rrate, mother,—the 


seated ina room in ber own house, when about thirty of her young re-| them. wringing her hands bitterly—* oh mother! oh Henry, Henry! 
latives, children, grand-children, nephews and nieces were assembled, | would you ruin my poor father. ane break his heart 2” - 
aud looked on while they were dancing, with great and evident pleasure : 
and that her surviving daugliter, Cecilia Siddons, who has been, for ma- | mother—then turning to his sister—“ away, you little puss—puss !—what 
ny years, the inseparable friond and companion of her mother, attended | do you understand about business, eh ?”—-and he attempted to kiss 
upon her with truly fitial devotion and reverence to the last moment of | her—-but she thrust him away with indignation and horror in her 
Her admirers may, therefore, console themselves with the | gestures. 2 

as well as influence 


| eyes, she rose from the sofa, and walked hurriedly to the opposite end 
of the room, and sat down in tears. Poor girl! whata mother! whata 
brother!—the young man took the place she bad occupied by her mo- 
ther’s side, and in a wheedling coaxing wey, threw his arm round Mrs. 
Dudleigh, hiccuping—* mother—give me a cheque! do, please !-- 'tis 
the last time PI ask you—for a twelvemonth to come!—and I owe 
£500 that must be paid ina day or two!” 

‘How can I, Harry 7?—dear Harry—don't be unreasonable! recollect 
I'm a kind mother to you.” kissing him, ‘and don’t distress me, for I 
owe three or fourtimes as much myseif, and cannot pay it.” 

“Eh !eh !—cannot pay it ?—stutl, ma’am!—why—is the bank run 
dry ?”—he continued, with av apprehensive stare. 

* Yes, love—long ago !"—replied Lis mother, with a sigh. 

“ Whoo—whoo!”—he exclaimed; and rising, he walked, or rather 
staggered a few steps to and fro, as if attempting to collect his faculties 
—and think !— 

“ Ah—ha, ha!—eureka, ma’am!"’ he exclaimed suddenly after a pause 


plate !—hem! raising the wind—you understand me!’ 
? 


“Oh! shocking, shocking!’—sobbed Miss Dudleigh, hurrying towards 





“Ah, the plate, mother !-—the piate !""—he continued, addressing his 


“Come, mother!—will it do!—a lucky thought! the plate !—Mr. —— 
isa rare hand at this kind of thing!—athousand or two would set you 
and me to rights in a twinkling !—come, what say you?” 
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and prosperity as any mortal could expect : having imparted more intense 
and general pleasure than ever mert=l did; and having paid the tribute | 
of mortelity in such suffering and sorrow as wait on the widowed wife | 
andthe bereaved mother. If, in the course of a professionai‘career of 
unexampled continuance and splendour, the love of | raise ever cegene- 
rated into the appetite for applause ;—if the habit of exciting and being 
excited became a mode of existence which wore away at last some of 
that simplicity of feeling and character which Dr. Johnson acknowledged 
and admired in her young days ;—if the worshipped actress languished 
out of her atmosphere of incense, is this to be made matter of wonder or 
of ill-natured comment? Did ever any bumaa being escape more tintacte 
in person and miad from the fiery furnace of popniar admiration? Let 
us remember the severity of the ordeal to which she was exposed; the 
hard lot of those who pass their lives, inthe full-noon glare of public 
observation, where every speck isnoted! Whata difference too, be- 
tween the aspiration of immortality and the pursuit of celebrity !—The 
noise of distant and future fame is like the sound of the far-off sea, 
andthe mingled roll of its multitudinous waves, which. as it swells on 
the ear, clevates the soul with a sublime emotion; but present and loud 
applause, flung continually in one’s face, is like the noisy dash of the surf 
upon the rock,—and it requires the firmness of the rock to bear it. 
—pa———- 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician.—[ Continued. } 


Once every year he gave a capital dinner, at a tavern, to all his agents, 
clerks, and people in any way connected with him in business; and 
none but himself knew the quiet ecstasy with which he took his seat at 
the head of them all—joined in their timid jokes, echoed their modest 
Jaughter, made speeches, and was be-specchified in turn! Ilow he sate 
while great things were saying of him, on the occasion of his health’s 
being drunk! On one of these occasions, his health had been proposed 
hy his sleek head-clerk, in a most neat and appropriate speech, and 
4runk with uproarious enthusiasm; and good Mr. Dudleigh was on his 
legs, energetically making his annual avowal that “that was the proud- 
est moment of his life,” when one of the waiters came and interrupted 
him, by saying that a gentleman was without, waiting to speak to him 
on most important business. Mr. Dudleigh hurriedly whispered that he 
would attend to the stranger in a few minutes, and the waiter withdrew ; 
but returned in a second or two, and putacard into his hand. Mr. 
Dudleigh was electrified at the name it hore—that ef the great loan con- 
tractor—the city Craesus, whose wealth was reported to be incalculable ! 
He hastily called on some one to supply his place; and had hardly 
passed the door, before be was hastily shaken by the hands by ——, 
who told him at once that he had called to propose to Mr. Dudleigh to 
take part with him in negotiating a very large loan on account of the 

government! After a flurried pause, Mr. Dudiei h, scarce knowing 
what he was saying, assented. In a day or two the traneaction wus 
Auly blazoned in the leading papers of the day; and every one in the 
city spoke of bim as one likely to double or even treble his already am- 
ple fortune. Again he was praised—again censured—again envied! It 
was considered advisable that he should repair to the continent, during 
the course of the negotiation, in order that he might personally superin- 
tend some important collateral transactions; and when there, he was 
most unexpectedly detained nearly two months. Alas! that he ever 
left England! During his absence, his infatuated wife betook berself-- 





“Impossible, Warry!"—replied his mother, turning pale,—’tis quite— 
tis—'tis—out of the question!” 

* Pho! no such thing!—It must be done!—why cannot it, ma’am ?” 
enquired the young man earnestiy. 

“Why, because—if you must know, sirrah!—because it is ALREADY 
pawned !’—replied bis mother, in a loud voice, sh@king her hand at him 
with passion. Their attention was attracted at that moment towards the 
door, which had been standing a-jar—for there was the sound of some 
one suddenly fallen down. After an instant’s pause, they all three walk- 
ed to the door, and stood gaging horror-struck at the prostrate figure of 
Mr. Dup.ei6én. 

He bead been standing unperceived in the door-way—having entered 
the house only a moment or two after his son—during the whole of tbe 
disgraceful scene just described, almost petrified with grief, amazement, 
and horror—till hé could bear it no longer, and fell down in an apoplee- 
tic fit. He had but that evening returned from abroad, exhausted with 
physical fatigue, and dispirited in mind—for while abroad, he had made 
a most disastrous move in the foreign funds, by which he lost upwards of 
sixty or seventy thousand pounds; and his negotiation scheme also turn- 
ed out very unfortunately, and left him minus nearly as much more.— 
He had hurried home, half dead with vexation and anxiety, to make in- 
stant arrangements for meeting the most pressing of his pecuniary en- 
gagements in England, apprehensive, from the gloomy tenor of his 
agent's lettersto him while abroad, that his affairs were falling into con- 
fusion. Oh! what a heart-breaking scene had he to encounter—instead 
of the comforts and welcome of home! 

This incident brought me again into contact with this deyoted family ; 
for IT was summoned by the distracted daughter to her father’s bedside, 
which I found surrounded by bis wife and children. The shock of his 
presence had completely sobered both mother and son, who hung hor- 
ror-stricken over him, on each side of the bed, endeavouring in vain to 
recall him to sensibility. I had scarce entered the room, before Mrs. 
Dudleigh was carried away swooning in the arms of a servant. Mr. 
Dudleigh was ina fit of apoplexy. He lay ina state of profound stupor, 
hreathin stentoriously—more like snorting. [Thad him raised into near- 


vein. While the blood was flowing, ry attention was arrested by the 
appearance of young Dudleigh ; who was kneeling down by the bedside, 
his hands clasped convulsively together, and Lis swoollen blood-shot 
eyes fixed on his father. “Father! father! father!’ were the only 


Miss Dudleigh, who had stood leaning against the bedpost in stupified si- 
lence, and pale as.a statue, was at length too faint to continue any lon- 
ger in an upright posture, and was led out of the room. 

Here was misery !—Here was remorse! 

I continued with my patient more than an hour, and was gratified at 
finding that there was every appearance of the attack proving a mild and 
manageable one. f prescribed suitable remedies, and left,—enjoining 
young Dudleigh not to quit his father fora moment, but to watch every 
vreath he drew. He hardly seemed to hear me, and gazed in my face 


ly an upright position, and immediately bled him largely from the jugular | 


words he uttered, and these fell quivering from his lips unconsciously.— | 
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quently, bad not spoken to hin, or beew recognized by him since his ill- 
ness—was anxious then te come in, as she heard that he was perfectly 
sensible. Lasked him sf he had any objecticn to see her; and he replied 
witha sigh,—‘No. Let her come in, and see what she has brought me 
to.” Inafew minutes’ time she wasin the room. IT observed Mr. Dud- 
leigh’s eyes directed anxiously to the door before she entered; and the 
instant he saw her pallid features, and the languid exhausted vir with 
which she advanced towards the bed, be lifted up his shaking bands. and 
beckoned towards her. Lis eyes filled with tears, to overfowing—and 
he attempted to speak—but in vain. She tottered to bis side, and fell 
down on her knees; while he clasped her hands in | ts, \’ssed her affee. 
tionately, and both of them wept like children; as ic. young Dudleigh 
and his sister. That was the hour of full forgiveness aud reconciliation ! 
It wus indeed a touching scene. There lay the deeply injured father and 
husband, his grey bair grown jong, during bis absence on the continent, 
and his illness, combed back trom his temples; his pole and fallen fea- 
tures exhibited deep traces of the anguish be had bose. He gave ove 
hand ‘o his son and daughter, while the other continued grasped by Mrs. 
Dudleigh. 

“On, dear, dear, husband !—Csn you forgive us, who have so nearly 
broken your heart ?”—she sobbed, kissing his forehead. He strove to re- 
ply, but burst into tears without being able to utter aword.  Feariul that 
the prolonged excitement of such ao interview might prove injurious, I 
eave Mrs. Dudleigh a hint to withdraw—and left the room with her. 
She had scarcely descended the staircase, when she suddenly scized my 
arm, stured me full in the face, and burst into a fit of loud and wild laugh- 
ter. Lcarried her into the first room I could find, and gave her all the 
assistance in my power. It was long, however, before she recovered 
She continually exclaimed—* Oh, what a wretch I’ve been! 
vile wretch U’ve been '—ard he so kind and lorgiving, too!” 
As soon as Mr. Dudleigh was sufficiently recovered to leave his bed- 
room—contrary to my vehemently expressed opinion—-he entered at once 
on the active management of his affairs. Itiseasy to conceive how bu- 
siness of such an estensive and complicated character es his, must Lave 
suffered from an intermission of his personal superintencence—especially 
at such a crilical conjecture. ‘Though his head-clerk was an able and 
faithfui mas, he was not at all! equal to the overwhelming task which de- 
volved upon him; and when Mr. Dudleigh, the first day of his coming 
down stairs, sent for him, in order to learn the general aspect of his af- 
fairs, he wrung his hands despairingly, to find the lamentable confusion 
into which they had fallen. The first step to be token, was the discovery 
of funds wherewith to meet some heavy demands, which had been for 
some time clamorously asserted. What, however, was to be done? His 
unfortunate speculations in the foreign funds had made sad havee of bis 
floating capital, and further fluctuations in the English funds during his ill- 
ness liad added to his losses. As far as ready moency went, thereiore, he 
was comparatively penniless. Ali his resources were so locked up, as 
to be promptly available only at ruinous sacrifices; and he must procure 
many thousands within afew days—or he trembled to contemplate the 
consequences. 

“Call in the money I advanced on mortgage of my Lord 
perty,”’ said he. 

“We shall lose a third, sir, of what we advanced, if we do,” replied 
the clerk. 

“Can't help it, sir must have money—and that instantly—call it in, 
sir.” ‘The clerk, with a sigh, entered bis orders accordingly. 

“Ah—let mesee. Sell all my shares m ." 

‘Allow me to suggest, sir, that if you wil! but wait two months—or 
even six weeks longer, they will Le worth twenty times what you gave 
for them ; whereas if you part wit) them at present, it must be ata 
heavy discount.” * 

“ Must have money, sir!—must !—write it down too,” replied Mr. 
Dudivigh, sternly. In this manner he “ticketed out his property for 
ruin,” as his clerk said—throughout the interview. His demeanour and 
spirit were altogether changed ; the first was become stern and impera- 
ive, the latter rash and inconsiderate to a degree which none would 
credit who had known his former mode of conducting business. All the 
prudence and energy which bad procured him such splendid results, seem- 
ed now lost, irrecoverably lost. Whetherer not this change was to be ac 
counted for by mental imbecility consequent on his recent apoplectic sei- 
zure—or the disgust be felt at toiling in the accumulation of wealth 
which had been and might yet be so profligately squandered, I know rot; 
but his conduct now consisted of alternations between the extremes of 
rashness and timorous indecision. He would waver and hesitate about 
the outls “of hundreds, when every one e!se—even those most prover- 
bially prtident and sober, wou!d venture their thousands with an elmost 
absolute certainty of teufold profits;—and again would fling away thou- 
sands into the very yawning jaws of villiany. He would not tolerate 
remonstrance or expostulation; and when any one ventured to hint sur- 
prise or dissatisfaction at the conduct he was pursuing, he would say 
tartly ‘‘that he bad reasons of bis own for what he was doing.” His 
brother merchants were tor a length of time puzzled to account for his 
conduct. At first they gave him credit for playing some deep and des. 
perate game, and trembled at his hardibood; but after waiting a while, 

and perceiving no 
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——‘' wondrous issue 
Leap down their geping throats, to recompense 
Long hours of patient hope” 
they came to the conclusion, that ashe had been latterly unfortunate, 





money-making—he had determined to draw his affairs into as narrow a 
compass as possible, with a view to withdrawing altogether from active 
life, on a handsome independence. Every one commended bis prudence 
in so acting—in ‘‘ letting well alone.” “ Easy come, easy go,” isan old 
saw, but signaily characteristic of rapidly acquired commercial fortunes ; 
and by these, and similar prudential considerations, did they consider Mr. 
Dudleigh to be actuated. ‘This latter supposition was strengthened by 
observing the other parts of his conduct. His domestic arrangements 
indicated a spirit of rigorous retrenchment. His house near Richmond 
was advertised for sale, and bought “out and out” by a man who bad 
grown rich in Mr. Dudleigh’s service. Mrs. Dudleigh gave. received, 
and accepted fewer and fewer invitations; was less seen at public places ; 
and drove only one plain chariot. Young Dndleigh’s allowance at Ox- 
ford was cartailed, and narrowed down to £300 a-year; and he was for- 
hidden to go abroad, that he might stay at home to prepare for—orders ! 
There was nothing questionable, or alarming in all this, even to the most 
forward quidnunes of the city. The world that had blazoned and laud- 
ed his—or rather his family’s extravagance, now commended his judicious 
economy. As for himself personally, he bad resumed his pristine clock- 
work punctuality of movements; and the only difference to be perceiv- 
ed in his behaviour, was an air of unceasing thoughtfulness and reserve 

| This was accounted for, by the rumoured unhappiness he endured in his 
family—for which Mrs. Dudleigh was given ample credit. And then his 
favourite—hbis idolized child—Miss Dudleigh—was exhibiting alarming 
symptoms of ill health. She was notoriously neglected by ber young 
suitor, who continued abroad much longer than the period he had him 

self fixedon. She was of too delicate and sensitive a character, to bear 
with indifference the impertinent and cruel speculations which this oc- 
casioned in “society,” When Llooked at ber—ber beauty, her amia 

ble and fascinating manners—her high accomplishments—and, in many 
conversations, perceived the superior feelings of her soul—it was with 





vacantly while T addressed him. I shook him genfly, and repeated my 
injunctions; butall he could reply was—“ Oh—doctor—we have killed 
him !” 

Before leaving the house, I repaired to the chamber where Mrs. Dud- 


nishment, on reflecting upon the whole scene of that evening; and, in 





“ like the dog to his vomit, like the sow to her wallowing in the mire’ — 
to’her former ruinous courses of extravagance and dissipation, but on 
a fearfully larger scale. Her house was more like an hotel than a private 
dwelling; and blazed away, night after night, with light and company, 
till the whole neighbourhood complained of the incessant uproar occa- 
sioned by the mere asrival and departure of her guests. ‘To her other 
dreadful besetments, Mrs. Dudleigh now added the odious and vulgar 
vice of—intoxication! She complained of the deficiency of ber animal 
spirits; and said she took liquor as a medicine! She required stimulus, 


and excitement, she said, to sustain her mind under the perpetual run of 


iM luck she hed at cards! It was in vain that her poor daughter remon- 
strated, and almost cried herself into fits, on seeing her mother return 
home trequently in the dull stupor of absolute intoxication '—" Motber, 
mother, my heartis breaking '’ suid she one evening. 


particular, on the appearance and remorsefulfexpressions of young 
| Dudleigh. What could have happened?—A day or two afterwards 
| Miss Dudleigh. with shame and reluctance, communicated to me the 
chief facts above stated! Her own health and spirits were manifestly 
| suffering from the distressing scenes she had to endure. She told me 
| with energy, that she could sink into the earth, on reflecting that she was 
| the daughter of such a mother, the sister of such a brother! 
[The Diary passes hastily over a fortnight,—saying merely that. Mr. 
| Dudleigh recovered more rapidly than could have been expected—and 
| prodeeeds—] ‘ 

Monday, June 13—. While I was sitting bes'de poor Mr. Dudleich 

this afternoon, feeling his pulse, and putting questions to him. which h 

} Was able to answer with tolerable distinctness, Miss Dudleigh came and 


th; 


se 


| whispered that her mother, who, though she had geen her husband fre-| And ought it not to be 0? 


leigh lay, just recovering from strong hysterics. I was filled with asto- | 





a miserably inferior woman asher mother! To return, however, to Mr. 
| Dudleigh. Ile who bas once experienced’an attack of apoplexy, ought 
| never to be entirely from under medical surreillance. I was in the ba- 
| hit of calling upon him once or twice a week to ascertain how he was 
going on. T observed a great change in him. Though never distinguished 
by high animal spirits, he seemed now under the influence ofa permanent 
and increasing melancholy. WhenI would put to him some such mat- 
ter-of-fact question as—“* How goes the world with you now, Mr. Dud 
leigh 7” ke would reply with an sir of lassitude—* Oh—as it ought! as it 
ought!’ Ile ceased to speak of his mercantile transactions with spirit 
or energy ; and it was only by a visible effort that he dragged himself into 
the city.” 

When aman is once on the inclined plane of life—once fairly “ going 
down bill,” one push will do as much as fifty; and such an one poor 
Mr. Dudleigh was not long in receiving. Rumours were already fying 
about, that his credit had no more substantial support than paper props ; 
in other words, that he was obliged to resort to accommodation-bills to 
meet his engacements. When once suck reports are currént and ac 
bcredited, I need hardly say that it is “ail up’? with a man, in the city 
I observed, a little while ago, that Mr. Dud. 
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aud was growing old, and indisposed to prolong the doubtful cares of 


dificulty I brought myself to believe that she was the offspring of such: 
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leigh, since his ilvess, conaveted his affairs very dilfs reutly from what 


he hadformeriy. He wouid freight nis vessels with unmarketable car- 

es—in spite of all the representations of his servants and triends ; and 
when his advices confirmed the truth of their surmises, he would order 
the goods to be sold off—frequently at a fifth or eighth of their value. 
These, and many similar freaks, becoming generally kKaown. svon aic- 
neted from him the confidence even of his oldest connexions; credit 
was given bim reluctlantly, and then only toa small extent—and some- 
fimes even point blank refused! He bore all this with apparent calm- 
ness, observing simply that “times were altered!” Still he had a corps 
de reserve in his favourite investiture—mortgages: a species ol security 
in which he had tong had locked up some forty or fifty thousand pounds. 
Anxibas to assign a mortgage for £15,000, he had at last succeeded in 
finding an assignee on advantageous terms, whose solicitor, aiter care- 
fatly inspecting the deed, pronounced it so much waste paper, owing to 
some great technical flaw, or informality, which vitiated the whole! 
Poor Mr. Dadleigh barried with consternation to his attorney ; who, at- 
tera long shew of incredulity, at last acknowledged the existence of the 
defect! Under his advice, Mr. Dudieigh instantly wrote to the party 
whose property was mortgaged, frankly intorming him of the cireum- 
stances, and appealing to his “ honour and good ieeling.” He might as 
well have appealed to the winds! for he received a reply from the mort- 
gazer’s attoruey, stating simply, that “his client was prepared to stand or 
tall by the deed, and so, of course, must be the mortgager!” W hat was 
Mr. Dadleigh’s further dismay at finding, on further examination, (st 
every mortgage transaction, except one for £1500, which had been «4 
trusted tothe management of the same attorney, was equatiy, or even 
more invalid than the one above mentioned!—Two of the heaviest 
proved to be worthless, as second mortgages of the same property, and 
allthe remainder were invalid, on account of divers defects and inior- 
malities. Ittorned out that Mr. Dudleigh had been in the hands of a 
swindler, who had intentionally committed the drait error, and colluded 
with bis principal, to outwit his unsuspecting client Mr. Dudieigh, in the 
matter of the double mortgages! Mr. Dudleigh instantly commenced 
actions against the first mortgager, torecover the money hie had advanced 
in spite of the Haw im the mortgage-deed, and . ga ast the attorney 
through whose villiany ue had suffered so severty. In the former, 
which of course decided the tate ot the remaining mortgages similarly 
situated—he failed; in the latter, be sacceeded-—as far as the bare cain- 
ing of a verdict could be so consice’ed; but the aitorney, exasperated 
at being brought before the court and exposed by his client, defended the 
oclion in sucha manner as did himself no good, at the same time that 


it nearly ruined the poor plaintif; tor he raked up every circumstance | 


that had come to his knowledge protessionally during the course of 
several years’ confidential connexion with Mr. Dudieigh—and which 
could possibly be tortured into a disreputable shape; and gave his foul 
brief into the hands of an ambitious young counsel, who, faiti:ful to his 
instructions, and eager to make the most of so rich and opportunity of 
vituperative declamation, contrived so to blackea poor Mr. Dudleigh’s 
character, by cunning, cruel innuendoes, asserting nothing, but sugzest- 
ing every thing vile and atrocious—that poor Mr. Dudi+igh, who was in 
court at the time, began to think himself, in spite of himself, one of the 
most execrabie scoundrels in existence—and hurried hoine in a paroxysm 
of rage, agony, and despair, which, but for my being opportunely sent for 
by Mrs. Dudieig, and bleeding him at once, must in all probability have 
induced a second and fatal apopletic seizure. His energies, for weeks af- 
terwards, lay in a state of complete stagnation: and [I found he was sink- 
ing into the condition df an irrecoverable by pochondriac. Every thing, 
from that time, went wrong with him. Ife made no provision for the 
payment of fis regular debts; creditors precipitated their claims from 
all quarters, and be had no resources to fall back npon at amoment’s 
exigency. Someof tie more forbearing of his creditors kindly consent- 
ed to give him time, but the small try pestered him to distraction ; and 
at last one of the latter ctass, a rude, hard-hearted fellow, cousin to the 
attorney whom Mr. Dudleigh had recently prosecuted, on receiving the 
requisite * denial,” instantly went and struck the docket against hi- an- 
fortunate debtor—the celebrated Mr. Dudleigh—became a—Baxxrrvurr! 
[ To be Concluded. } 
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THE SERVICES OF THE LATE ADMIRAL THE 
RiGHP MON. THE EARL OF NORTUESK, G.C.B. AND REAR 
ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Earl of Northesk was descended from an ancient family which 
bad been’settled for several centuries in the couwly of Angus, North 
Britain. Inthe reign of Charles [. the first creation of Jey P<'mnegie 
took place by the title cf Lord Inglismaldie, Lord Lous Sundea} of 
Httrie, which two latter titles he afterwards exchanged fe ~ s't6f Earl 
of Northesk, and Lord Rosehill. As was to be expectec ie family 
were greatly attached to the unfortunate Sovereign by whom the ho- 
pour had been conterred, and in consequence, the hatred of the Pro- 
tector became particularly directed against them. For their loyalty 
to Charles, Oliver Cromwell caused them to be fined £10,000. They 
were afterwards staunch supporters of the Revolution, and conspicuous 
for their steady and unceasing loyalty tothe House of Hanover. The 
family mansion was taken possession of by the Pretender in the rebel- 
lion of 17156, when the Countess of Northesk was forced to fly, and 
sought refuge in Edinburgh Castle, where her ladyship was delivered of 
ason, who was christened George, after bis Majesty George I. who 
condescended to be one of the sponsors, and wa represented by 
proxy. This son became the Earl of Northesk, and entered as midship- 
man in the Royal Navy, passed through the several gradations of rank, 
and was Admiral of the Blue in 1773; became Admiral of the White, 
and died January 21st, 1792, aged 77 years. 

The gallant nobleman, whose services we are now recording, was 
the third son of the above-mentioned Admiral, by Lady Ann Leslie, 
eldest daughter of the fifth Earl of Leven and Melville; and was born 
in 1758. At the age of eleven, Mr. William Carmegie embarked in the 
Albion with Capt. the Hon. Samuel Barrington; and afterwards served 
inthe Sonthampton frigate with Capt. Mackbride, at the time he con- 
veyed the Queen of Denmark to Zell;- and in the Squirrel with Capt. 
Stair Douglas. Having undergone the necessary examination, Mr. 
Carnegie obtained an acting appointment as lieutenant of the Nonsuch, 
and in 1777 was confirmed iato the Apollo, by Lord Howe. He after- 
wards served under Sir John Lockhart Ross inthe Royal George, at the 
capture of the Carraca Fleet oif Cape Finisterre, of the Spanish squad- 
ton under Don Juan de Langara, and at the relief of Gibraltar; then in 
the West Indies with Lord Rodney, who promoted him,from the Flag- 
ship after the action of the 17th April 1780, to be Commander of the 
Biast Fire-ship. He was subsequently removed into the St. Uustatia; 
and was presentat the reduction of the island of that name, 3rd of 
February 1781. 

On the 7th of April 1782, Captain. Carnegie obtained his post rank, 
and came home in the Enterprize, whicgh. in consequence of the peace 
was paid off. In 1788 his eldest brother died, when he succeeded to the 
title of Lord Rosehill, and on the equipment of the fleet, in consequence 
ofthe dispute with Spain, relative to Nootka Sound, was appointed to 
command the Heroine frigate, but was soon. after paid off. 

On the death of his lordship’s father, on the 29th of January 1792, he 
succeeded to the title of Earl of Northesk; and in January of the fol- 
lowing year, proceeded to ihc West Indies in command of the Beantieu 
frigate, and returned fram thence’in the Andromeda in December, and 
was soon after placed ubon balf-pay. . 

Lord Northesk remained unemployed until 1796; when be was ap- 
pointed to the Monmonth, 64, and joined the.North Sea fleet under tlic 
command of Admiral Viscount Duncan. 

In May 1797, the. mutiny which-had commenced in the Channel fleet. 
extended to the ships employedin the North Sea, and the Monmouth 
was brought by her refractory crew to the Nore. Perhaps, at no period 
Was an event more to be deplered. than this insubordination of the 
seamen. ‘The nation being involved in a. warin whieh “her naval force 
could ouly be employed, and that force in rebellion against those. who 


had its direction, caused universal gioom through all classes of s ciety. | 


At length some symptoms of return to their duty began to appe 
the mutineers sent for Lord Northesk on board the Sandwich, (t 
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where Parker, the ringleader. and his misguided associates daily assem- | 


bled,) to endeavour to effect a reconciliation with Government. On 
the 6th of June, the two delegates of the Monmouth went on board that 
ship from the Sandwich, with a request that his Lordship who was con- 
fined to his cabin, would accompany them. Onreaching the Sandwich, 
Lord Northesk was ushered into the eabin, wHere Richard Parker, as 


President, and.about sixty seamen, acting as delegates, from the server! 


ships, were sitting in close deliberation. Lord Northesk was accompa- 
nied by a gentleman, and betore the commencement of business, Perker 
demanded to know who be was; upon being told he was “an officer ot 
the Monmouth, who accompanied his Lordship as secretary,” he sail, 
‘Who knows him !—say, delegates of the Monmouth, what kind ot 
man ishe?” ‘The delegates replied, he was, ‘‘a worthy good man,” 
and it was instantly voted that lhe might attend the conterence. The 
president of these infatuated men then said to his Lordship—* That the 
committee, with one voice, had come to a declaration of the terms 
on which alone, without the smallest alteration, they wouid give up the 
ships; andthey had sent for his Lordship as one who wes known to be 
the “seaman’s friend,” to be charged with them to the King, and he 
must pledge his bonour to return on board with a clear and positive 
answer within fiity four hours.” Parker then read the ijetter to his Ma- 
jesty. Lord Northesk informed the delegates, that “he certainly would 
bear the letter as desired: but could not from the unreasonableness of 
their demands, flatter them with aby expectation of success.” They 
persisted, that ‘the whole must be complied with, or they would imme- 
diately pat the fleet to sea.” 

The tollowiug paper was then handed by Parker to his Lordship, and 
is a curious document of the methodical manner in which the rebels 
conducted their mischievous designs, 

“ Te Capt. Lord Northesk. 
“ Sandwich, June 6th, 3 p.m. 

“You are hereby authorised and ordered to wait upon the King, 
wherever he may be, with the resolutious of the Committee of Dele- 
gates, and are directed to return back with an answer within fifty-four 
hours from the date hereof. (Signed) 

“R. Parker, President.” 

Upon receiving these instructions his Lordship left the Sandwich, 
three cheers being given by the mutineers, and ie was put on board the 
Duke of York, Margate packet, for London. 

Lord Northesk lost no time in reaching the Admiralty, and soon after, 
attended by Earl Spencer, then First Lord, waited upon his Majesty. 
The insolent demand: contained in the communication were instantly 
rejected; and Capt. Knight, (tae fate Adimirai Sir Johu,*) who had ob- 
tained leave from Parker to come on shore from the Montago, whose 
surgeon had been tarred and feathered and then rowed on shore, car 
ried to the misguided and deluded men the refusal of the Bogard of 
Admiralty. 

The submission of the fleet began on the 9th of June, in consequence 
of the extensive preparations which were ready to commence against 
the ships, and the Repuise and Leopard made their escape, the former 
| up the river ‘Thames; the latter unfortunately got aground, and was fired 
}ou by the Monmouth and Director, when Licut. Delauoe lost his leg, 
and one seaman was wouaded. 

The seamen having returned to their duty, and Parker having been 
| executed, Lord Northesk resigned the command of the Monmouth, and 
} remained unemployed eantil 1800, when his Lordship was appointed to 
| the Prince, 98 gus, in the Channel! Fleet. ander the command of his 
| illustrious relative the Earl of St. Vincent, in which ship he continued 

till the peace ia 1802, when he again returned from active service. 

| On the renewel of hostilities with the French Republic in 1803, his 
| Lordship was amongst the foreniost to offer his services, and was imme- 
| diately appointed to the Britannia of 190 guns. In her he served in the 
Channel under the command of the Hon. Admiral Cornwallis till May 
1894, when he was promoted to the rank of Rear Adiniral of the White. 
Iatthe following month, lie hoisted his fag in the same ship, and con- 
tinued to serve in her on her former station in the arduous blockade of 
| Brest during the trying and (empestuous winter of 1804; and till August 
| in the following year, when be was detached with the squadron under 
the orders of Sir Robert Calder, to reinforce Vice-Admiral Collingwood, 
of Cadiz. 











In the glorious and decisive battle of Trafalgar, on the ever memora- 
ble 2ist of October, the Britannia bore his Lordship’s flag; and tooka 
distinguished share in achieving the victory. On that memorab!¢ day | 
the Britannia, Capt. Charles Bullen, broke through the enemy’s line, 
astern of the fourteenth ship, in the most gallant and masterly style ; and 
soon aller completely dismasted a French 80-gun ship, on board of which 
a white handkerchief wassoon displayed in {token of snbmission. The 
Britannia afterwards siugly engaged and kept at bay three of the ene- 
my’s van ships. In this couflict the Britannia had 10 killed and 42 
wounded. 

During the continuance of this long and sanguinary engacement, Lord 
Northesk zealously ersulated the example of his heroic Commander-in- 
Chief; and when the order was gives for destroying such prizes az could 
not be secured from the heavy cale that foliowed the action, his Lord- 
ship would on no account allow L’Inirepide. the nearest to the Britannia, 
to be scuttled until bis boats had rescued all the wounded men and the 
whole of the surviving crew. 

Lord Northesk. for his brilliant services oa this occasion, was created a 
Knight of the Bath on the 29th January 1806; receiving the thavks of 
both Houses of Parliament; the freedom of the city of London, and of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, witha sword of the value of one hundred 
guineas from the Cityof London, an Admiral’s medal from his Majesty 
to be worn round the neck, and a vase of the valueof three hundred 
pounds from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's. 

Lord Northesx, in consequence of ill-health, resigned his command, 
and returned to England ia the Dreadnought accompanied by the Britan- 
nia, and three of the prizes. and reached Portsmouth 16th May 1806. 

A promotion taking place 28th April 1808, Lord Northesk became a 
Vice-Admiral; and on the 4th June 1814, an Admiral. 

In 1815 the Order of the Batl? was remodelled and divided into three 
os when the Earl of Northesk was placed in the first, and became 
G.C.B. 

In consequence of the death of Admiral Sir Willian Young, Admiral 
Sir James Saumarez was appointed Vice Admiralof Great Britain; and 
at the same time, 2Ist Nov. 1821, the Earl of Northesk was appointed 
Rear-Admiral of Great Britain in the room of Sir James Saumarez. 

In May 1827, Lord Northesk was appointed Commander-.in-Chief at 
Plymouth, where his Lordship remained until 1830, when the period al- 
lowed for the command expired. and which was the last he held. 

Lord Nortbesk had been for some years afllicted with asthma, but no 
serious apprehensions of his sudden dissolution were entertained. This 
event, by which the navy has lost a bright ornament, the nation one of 
its brave defenders, und the family one of the best of parents,—took 
place on the 28th of May, at his Lordship’s residence in Albemarle 
street, after an illness of thre® days, which was considered so slight by 
his Lordship, that he had intended to have been present at the drawing- 
room of her Majesty, to celebrate his Majesty's birthday on the morning 
of which he became a corpse. 

The funeral of this brave and distinguisned nobleman took place in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 8th of June, inwhich sacred edifice repose the 
ashes of Nelson and Collingwood, who shared with Lord Northesk the 
laurels won at Trafalgar. The funeral was strictly private, and attend- 
ed by the relatives. and friends of his Lordship. “In room of the pall 
which usually covers the coffin on similar occasions, was eubstituted the 
English, flag supported, as pali-bearers, by Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
King, Bart. K C.B., Vice-Admiral Sir William Hotham, K.C.B., Rear- 
Admiral Walker, C.B., Rear-Adimiral Rodd, C.B., Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart. K.C.B., and Rear-Admiral William 
Parker, C.B. 

The late Eartof Northesk married 1789. Mary, daughter of William 
II. Ricketts, Esq. by Mary, sisterof the late Earl, and mother of the 
present Viscount St. Vincent. by whom he had issue George Lord Rose- 
hill, who was lost on bourd the Blenheim, where he was a Midshipman, 
in 1808, when that ship foundered in the East Indies, having on board 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge: and William Hope- 
tonn, now the Earl of Northesk, and several other children, one of 
|; Whom is Midshipman on board the St. Vincent, with Vice-Admiral Sir 
| Heury Hotham, in the Mediterranean. 
| . The tate Earl of Northesk sat in several Parliaments as one of the 
| Sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland, in which part of the United 
i Kingdonp-is situated one of the family residences, Ethie House, Forfar- 
shire ; che other residence is Rosehill House, near Winchester. 








_* Admiral Sir Joho Knight, K.C.B. died on the 16th June; his ser- 
vices will be recorded in the obituary of the present month 
—>>—— 
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THE HORTICULTURAL FETE. 
' 


Wheiker we take into consideration the extreme fineness of the 





weather, th pleasantness of the locale, or the number and beauty and 
elegance of the company assembled, we shalibe inclined to give to this 
annual téte (which was celebrated on Wednesday) the preference over 
everything of the sort we have seen either in England or the more gene- 
rady genial climates of France and Italy. 

‘The gates of the Society’s gardens were opened at one o’clock for the 
admission of visitors. When we arrived at the private road leading to 
the Duke of Devoushire’s delightiul retreat at Chiswick, on looking 
backward along the Brentford road, we saw a line of carriages as far as 
the eye could reach, all close together, and the greater part oi them ele- 
gant equipages. This sight was calculated to strike any foreigner with 
admiring astonishment, tor we are convinced that the three greatest 
capitals of the continent, clubbing together and producing all their 
forces, could not have equalled this display of carriages and horses. 
Too much credit cannot be given tu the prudent reguiations adopted by 
the Committee of the Suciety, to the members of the Police, and to the 
temperate conduct of all present; for, in spite of the immense stream oi 
carriages and pedestrians, there was no brawling or confusion either in 
setting down or taking up, nor did we observe in the whole course of 
the day, a single breach of order. P 

On entering the grounds, we had occasion to admire the tasteful dis- 
tribution of objects, aud the picturesque and effective arrangements that 
had beenmade. Tents and marquees were diffused here and there, 
breaking the monotony of the scene, or concealing houses or objects 
that would not have added to its beauty; and in the open space, an ele- 
g int attired company was already promenading on the wide malls and 
“the smuothiy shaven green;” whilst at four angles, four admirable 
hands of musie were placed, and played alternately during the whole 
day. Wehaveonly to name Weippert’s, Litolf’s, the Grenadier, and 
‘Lorse-Guard bands, to convey an idea of the treat afforded to the ear. 
From the moment we entered until our departure, we were enraptured 
with a succession of “sweet sounds.” But besides all the harmony we 
have named, we had the musie of the Russian Horn Band, and their 
pleasant, though less attractive chorus-singing;—both very effective in 
the open air, 

Thus basking in sun-sbine and light, our eyes filled with beauty, 
our ears with music, and another of our more delicate senses with the 
sweet odour of fruit aud flower, we went about as though in a fairy 
world, until, at the hour of half-past three, we were summoned, by the 
sound of a gong to more solid enjoymeuts. The refreshment teats were 
exceedingly weil arranged both as to convenience and elfect; and as to 
the contents, the beautiful déjeiiné, it could scarcely have been better 
than it was, or more copious. In all things ci this sort, commend us to 
Gunter—and so thought a vast number of individuais besides ourselves, 
to judge of the appetite with which they discussed bis various friandises 

We are not of the number of those who are “ nothing, if not critical :”’ 
we still feel the sunshine of the enchanting day on our minds, and 
would be good-natured to all; otherwise had we said something to a 
certain set of robust visitors who.had no discretion in their appetites or 
behaviour of any sort, but stood ranged like walls beside the tables, 
gourmandizing and monopolizing sine fine, whilst ladies were complete- 
ly shut out, and gentlemen, whom nature had not gifted with the 
strength gf porters, laboured in vain to make their approaches, or pro- 
cure some refreshments for their fair companions. 

After the déjetiné the gong was again sounded to announce the open-~ 
ing of the fruit tents, which exhibited a collection of fine hortieulturat 
productions—froim the costly Ananas, the musky melon, and velvet-skin 
ned peach, to the strawberry aad ripe cherry—that we have never seem 
surpassed in England, Besides truit ; ices, tea, coffee, a!l abundant and 
excellent of their kind, were served to the numerous visitors. 

After the breakfast, or “in due course of Champagne,” as the autho- 
ress of * The Manners of the Day” would express it, the company and 
the scene became still more gay. By degrees groups gathered round 
the hands, and quadrilles and waltzing were commenced and continued 
with considerable spirit, until the fail of mght, when four flags were 
hoisted over four separate gates to shew a convenient egiess to the 
festive parties. 

In the number of distinguished foreiguers present, we observed the 
Brahmin, Ram-Mohun-Roy, who seemed to be enchanted with the 
beanty of the spot and of those who thronged it. 

As we were about to retire from the scene, which we shall long re- 
member, the bands played the national anthem, and there was thatin 
the locks of all present which seemed to repeat, ‘‘ God save the King!” 
— London, Juac 18. 


—p——— 
THE EA-EMPEROR OF ‘i iE BRAZILS*—HIS PER. 
SONAL NARRATIVE OF THE LATE REVOLUTION 
Cherbourg. June ith. 

No individual under equally distressing ciréumstances, can evince 
greater lirmuess and resolution than the ex-Emperor. He is accompa 
nied by his young consort, Eugénie de Beaukarnois, late Princess ot 
Leuchtenberg, a most amiable and intebesting ‘person; and it is gene- 
rally believed that they will + ceed to join the Empress’s mother in the 
first instance; and subsequ@™y, that Don Pedro will make some stay 
at Paris, as a private individual. Thad heard from several naval offi- 
cers that he was unaffected and good tempered; and their report was 
confirmed by the conversation [ witnessed between him and a common 
candy for he entered at once into cheertul and familiar discourse with 
him; and, upon the man’s asking him what family he had, gave him an 
inventory of his domestic circle, adding, with a smile, that he expected 
ere long to make an addition to it. What may be the extent of the pro- 
perty which he has brought away with him, I cannot pretend to say ; 
common repert estimates it at searsely eighty thousand pounds, inde- 
pendently of precious stones of very considerable value. 

Their Majesties seem perfectly satisfied with all about them, and chet 
farnilierly. with every one who ventures to address them. When they 
bad taken their dinner, Don Pedro poured out a glass to the health of 
Louis Philippe; and he had scarcely been an bour under the prefect’s 
roof, before he sent off a despatch to meet Donna Maria. He relates 
the occurrences which preceded his downfall, without the slightest 
tincture of regret or indignation. Among other things he observed to 
us, that although the revolution had been consummated in a single day,- 
its elements had been gathering for a month previously. But I will 
quote his own words:— 

‘After a tour in the. provinces, Lreturned to the capital; this was on 
the 12th of March; and from that day until the 7th of April, the people 
of Rio were ina state of perpetual agitation. The reception they gave 
me was, to all outward appearance, of the most affectionate kind; but a 
confict, accompanied with shedding of blood. took place between the 
Portugucse and Brazilians during the night of the 13th. These excesses 
were not checked by my solemn public entry into Rio on the 15th. Soon 
afterwards, an address was presented to me by eight-and-twenty deputies > 
I gave them a reply, and, onthe same day, made achancge in the cabinet. 
The 23rd of March, which was the anniversary of the establishment of 
the constitution for the Bragils, was celebrated with the most fervent de- 
monstrations of joy. On the 3rd of the following month, { summoned 
an extraordinary meeting of the whole Iegislative body. My good in 
tentions were misconstrued, in spite of my having complied with their 
wishes on three severaloceasions, and having assured them, in the most. 
solemn manner, of the purity of my views, and my continued resolution 
to act with the most implicit good faith towards the constitution. Aa 





* Hiis Majesty, Peter Antony Joseph d’Alcantera, wasborn on the 12th 
of October, 1798, and. was proclaimed Emperor on the 21st of Decem. 
ber, 1625, by the style and ttle of ‘“‘ Don Pedro Primiero, Emperor of the 
Brazils, King of Portugal, and perpetual Defender of the Bragils.” Upon 
the demise of his father, John the Sixth, on the 10th of March, 1826, he 
inherited the crown of Portugal; but, on the 2d of May following, re- 
signed it in favour of his daughter, Donna Maria da G!eria, who was born 
on the 4th of April, 1819—though under tke reservation of the right of 
guardianship, in his own person, until she should have attained to ber 
majority. By his first marriage with Leopoldina, Archduchess of Aus- 
ttia, who died in December, 1826, he has four other children, namely—, 
three daughters and one son, his youngest child, Peter d’Alcantara, who 
is now in bis sixth year. His present consort isin her nineteenth year,. 
and is a daughter of the Iste Prince Eugene, Duke of Leuchtenberg, who 
was formerly Viceroy of Italy, and one of Bonaparte’s favourite officers, 
as well as his son-in-law by intermarriage with Josephine Beauharnais. 
The Ex-Empress’s mother, who is now living, was a daughter ef the late 
King of Bavaria; and her elder sister is married to Oscar, Crawn Prince 
of Sweden. Her aunt, on the paternal! side, is the present Countees of 
“St. Leu; exs-Queea of Holland. —L£d. ¢. J, 
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attempt was then made to dictate to me whom I should call tomy coun- 
cils but, had I submitted to their will, [should have done violence to 
the constitut? n, which vested in me the right of choosing my own 2d- 
visers. On the 7th,1 took refuge on board of the Warspite, an English 
vessel; and, at three in the morning, replied to the fresh remonstrances 
which were laid before me, by abdicating in favour of my son, Don Pe- 
dro d’Alcantara. I did not quit the roadstead of Rio until the 13th of 
April, and left four beloved childrsa in charge of the people of Brazil.” 


~ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Under the title of “ Travelling Sketches,” the public may shortly ex- 
pect to be gratified with a work from the pen of Mademoiselle Sontag. 
‘Che announcement has excited not a little curiosity in all quarters. 

The fifth number of the Standard Novels contaias Goodwin's grand 
Romance “St. Leon.” The lover of fiction has now an opportuuity 
of purchasing at the small price of six shillings, beautifully printed, and 
containing the whole four volumes of the original edition, one of the 
most sterling works of its kind in the language. [ 

The Lives of celebrated Travellers by Mr. St. John, form the subject 
of the Eleventh Namber of the National Library. . 

Anew work by the author of Sydeuham is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

An English Tale intitled “The Smuggler,” from the powerful pen of 
Mr. Banim, may be very shortly expected. The wild and roving life of 
the lawless adventurer, it must be admitted, -furnishes ample scope for 
the extraordinary dramatic powers of this celebrated writer. 

The authoress of “‘ Loves of the Poets,” “the Diary of an Fnnuyée,’, 
&c. announces for immediate publication ‘“ The lives of celebrated Fe- 
male Sovereigns.” The work will include the Biographies of Semira- 
mis, Cleopatra, Zenobia, Joanna I. and U1. of Naples, Isabella of Cas- 
tile, Mary Queen of Scots. Elizabeth, Christina of Sweden, Anne of 
England, Maria-Theresa, and Catherine of Russia. 

The forthcoming work by Ross Cox, Esq. entitled “Tke Columbia 
River,’ embraces a period of six years, five of which were spent ainong 
various tribes on the hanks of the Columbia River and its tributary 
streams, and the remaining portion was occupied in the voyage out- 
wards, andthe journey across the American, continent. During this 
period the author ascended the Columbia nine times, and descended it 
eight ; wintered among various tribes; was engaged in several encoun- 
ters with the Indians: was lost fourtcen days in a wilderness, and met 
with many extraordinary adventures. 

In the press, a series of Tales, describing some of the principal events 
that have taken place at Paris, Brussels, and Warsaw, during the late 
Revolution, by ’. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 

Nearly ready, the fifth volume of Allan Cunningham’s “Lives of th- 
most eminent British Painters, Scn!ptors, and Architects.” 

Major Ricketts is preparing for publication a Narrative of the Ashan- 
tee War, including the particulars to the capture and massacre of Sir 
Charles M’Carthey, &c. 

Preparing for publication, “ Analysis of the seven parts of speech of 
the English Language,” in which it is attempted to fix their character, 
and furnish simple rules for ascertaining ‘them. On a new principle. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Lyon, M.A. late of Trinity College. Cambridge. 

Mr. Charles Severn will shortly publish ‘“ First Lines of the practice 
of Midwifery, with remarks on the Forensic evidence required in cases 
of Faticide and Infanticide.” 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, textus archetypos versionesque pracipuas ab 
ecclesia antiquitts receptas, necnon versiones recentiores Anglieanam, 


The President, on delivering to Lord Wm. Paget his sword, addressed 
him as fullows:—Lord Wm. Paget, Ihave great pleasure iv retarning 
you this sword, and I am authorized by the Court to say, it is their 
opinion, as it is my owa, that your character remains unsallied by the 
charges which have been brought against you on this occasion; and I 
may also say, that no man living hasa right to attach any blame to you 
for whatever may have taken place relative to these proceedings.— 
Portsmouth, July ®. 
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Sununary. 


The creation of some new Peerages has been determined on. Govern- 
ment has selected such persons, whose claims, in addition to those of 
wealth and general merit, are enhanced by their possession of liberal 
opinions. —Court Journal. 


There are at this present moment four different political parties of 
French Diplomatists in town: The republicans, without any principal 
leader; Philipists, headed by Talleyrand:; the Carlists, by General Bar- 
mont: the Bonapartists, by Achilles Murat; who lately. married an 
American lady of immense fortune, and who would willingly sacrifice 
every thing tu see the Duke of Reichstadt seated on the throne of France. 
The months of July and August are sure to decide the future destinies of 
France. 


We are sorry to state, that fresh acconnts of disturbances at the Man- 
ritius, have been received. ‘They are, we hear, but we do not vouch for 
the authority of the statement, of an extensive character. 


Letters, dated Malta, have been received from Mr. Farren, our Consul 
General for Syria. The appointment of a British Consul at Damascus 
is not devoid of interests, in a commercial point of view ; but considered 
with respect to the history of that familiar, though distant, region, it is no 
less calculated to excite the sympathies of the philanthropist. or the- 
philosopher, 


There is no truth in the statement of the French papers that the Em- 
peror Nicholas lias expressed to the Cabinet of the Tuileries, his willing- 
ness to listen to proposals of arrangement with the Poles. We are assured 
from good authority, that the emperor has, in answer to the different re- 
presentations, in favour of Poland, made both by the French and English 
Cabinets, rejected all offers of mediation—at the same time, however, 
constantly declaring anxiety for the sperdy termination ef the contest, in 
order that he may have an opportunity of convincing the Poles, that he 
is favourably disposed towards them. The losses and dissappointments 
which he has sustained, do not appear to have embittered his mind 
against the brave people, but he has never shewn the slightest inclination 
to treat with them, through the mediation of France or England.—Jb. 


Almack’s Grand Ball this evening, was attended by upwards of five 
hundred fashionables, many of whom appeared: in te dresses worn at 
her Majesty’s Concert. Don Pedro and suite were introduced to the 
Ladies Patronesses, at the desire of his Majesty, by Major Webster. » 


The Duchess of Kent is reported to be opposed to her beloved 
brother’s acceptance of the crown of Belgium. The most devoted 
affection has always subsisted between these eminently distinguished 
personages; and in the event of Prince Leopold yielding to the wishes 
of the Congress, the amiable and exemplary Duchess will sustain an 
irreparable loss, in the absence of a constant’ companion and a real 











Germanicam, Italicam, Gallicam, et Hispanicam, complectentia, &c.; 
anctore Samuele Lee, S.T.B. Also, a Translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Hebrew, printed with the Points. Other editions of the 
same: Hebrew and English, [Iebrew and Greek, Hebrew and German, 
and Hebrew and French. 

Thomas Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald is nearly ready.— 
London, July 1, 1851. 
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COURT MARTIAL. 


A Court Martial was held on board his Majesty's ship Caledonia, at 
Spithead, on Wednesday the 29th inst., for the trial of the Right Hon. 
Lord William Paget, Captain of his Majesty’s ship Winchester on charges 
preferred against him by John Aysecough, Esq. Captain in his Majesty’s 
Navy, and late Commissioner at Bermuda, viz. for having forcibly ex- 
cluded him from the cabin on board the [finchester, allotted to him by 
Vice-Admiral Colpoys, Commander-in-Chief on the West India and 
North American stations, to accommodate a lady and her child, to 
whom Lord Wm. Paget had given a passage, and also for disrespectful 
and unofficer-like conduct to him during the passage to Ungland. 

The Court opened about ten o'clock, and was composed of the fol- 
lowing Officers :—Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. Presi- 
dent; Rear-Admiral Parker, C.B.; Captains John Dick, David Colby 
Samuel Campbell Rowley, William Curry Hillier, C.B., Hugh Pigot, 
Hyde Parker, Jobn Whitley, Deans Dundas, Robert Maunsell, David 
Duan, Edward Roper Curzon, C.B., Right Hon. Lord Colchester. Mr. 
Minchin was engaged for the prisoner, and Mr. Hoskins for the pro- 
secutor. 

President—Is there any objection to Sir Chas. Paget assisting his 
nephew ? Lam sure there cannot be.—None being raised, Sir Charles 
took his station by the side of Lord William. 

The names of the witnesses were then called over, the order for hold- 
ing the Court Martiai read, and the Members of the Court sworn, when 
the prosecutor delivered the following address :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of this Honourable Court,—My legal 
adviser having examined the witnesses on whose testimony I relied, and 
having intimated to me that there is not sufficient evidence to support 
the charges against Lord William Paget, I feel myself bound as a man 
of honour, to make a declaration of that fact as early as possible, and to 
state that I shall not take up the time of this Honourable Court unne- 
cessarily by calling witnesses, nor put his lordship to the trouble of en- 
tering upon his defence. I should not have troubled this Hon. Court 
to assemble, had I been aware of the circumstance of a material wit- 


ness not being able to prove a fact on which the whole case rests, and | 


which, on account of his absence, Ihave only been able to ascertain 
since I came on board the Caledonia this morning. This explanation 
will, Ltrust, be satisfactory to this Honourable Court. 

The Court was then cleared, and on being opened, the Judge Advo- 
eate put the following questions to Commissioner Ayscough :— 

Q.—In your address read to the Court, you say, “I should not have 
troubled this Honourable Court to assemble, had J been aware of the 
circumstance of a material witness not being able to prove a fact on 
which the whole case rests, and which, on account of bis absence, I 
have only been able to ascertain since | came on board the Caledonia 
this morning.” Be pleased to state the name of such witness, and 
whether he is now on board the Caledonia? A.—Sir Wm. Burnaby, 
and he is now on board. 

Q.—Do you, by your address, mean to abandon the whole of the 
charges made? A.—Yes. 

The President then inquired of Lord William Paget, whether he 
wished to make any observations upon the address which had been 
submitted to the Court? 

Lord Paget—I wish to make some observations respecting the charges 
made against me by commissioner Ayscough, and to adduce such evi- 
dence asI might be advised. 

President—I cannot see how you can be possibly allowed to call 
witnesses, there being no prosecution. It coming to a decision, the 
Court are bound to take into their consideration the peculiar situation 
in which ou are placed. 

Unon this, the Court was cleared, and agreed that they could not 
permit any vuscr vations to be made, as the charges had been totally 
abandoned by commissiouev Ayscough. ‘The Court was again opened, 
and Lord Wm. Paget was informed of the resolution of the Court. 

The court was again cleared, and after nearly an hour's deliberation, 


re-opened, when the Judge Acvoeate read the following sentence :— | 


That the charges have not been proved against the Right Hon. Lord 
Wa. Paget, and the Court do adjudge him to be fully acquitted of all 
the charges, and every part thereof; and the Court deems it necessary 
to express their regret, that an officer of Captain Ayscongh’s rank and 
standing in the service should have brought forward charges of a nature 
so seriously affecting the character of an officer in his Majesty’s service, 
without haying, according to his own statement, any evidence to prove 
the facts, 


friend. 


Tlie Duchess of Berry’s collection of pictures, by the old masters, are 
all in England, where they would by this time have beeu sold, had it 
not been discovered, thet, by descent from the Duke of Berry, they are 
the property of the young Duke of Bordeaux, who is a minor. 


The Bill to enable certain Commissioners to open a new street from 
Waterloo Bridge to Long Acre, and from thence to Bedford-square, 
| passing through Gower-street to the High North Road, has come out of 
| the Committee, and is making rapid progress in the House of Commons. 
rbowes is not even a distant apprehension that it will meet with any 
opposition or difficnity inthe House of Lords. The moment this bill 
| has passed intoa law, Mr. Arnold will commence the building of his 
| new theatre, which he flatters himse!f will be finished in one year, so as 
to enable him to open it for the season of 1832 at the usual period, the 
| plans and materials being all ieady. 


We rejoice to learn that Lady Dacre has recovered from the effects 
ofher ate severe fall. Her ladyship is, with the exception of the Dow- 
ager Marchioness of Salisbury, the most expert horsewoman in England. 


The massive styte, which has for some time past predominated in cut 
chrystal for the service of the table, is entirely exploded; and the thin- 
nest and most fragile glass, ornamented only by beautiful engraved gar- 
lands, is adopted as the newest and most expensive fashion. The 
water carafes now introduced at the best French tables, are as slight as 
a wafer. in the form of globes, with long straight stems; and the tamblers 
'and beakers, which correspond in fragility, are sprigged over with 
engraved bouquets. The foot-stem of these glasses is of the diameter 
of a stra w.— Court Journal. 





The fair and capricious Parisians are just now flocking to some new 
baths, instituted for the embellishment of the complexion. They are 
composed half of goat’s milk and half of plantain-water, and have little 
floating bags of cheruil-seed by way of perfume. 


A Morning Paper, states that Lady Caroline Neeld has commenced 
proceedings in the Consistory Court against Mr. Neeld for restitution 
of conjugal rights, and that a citation has been served upon Mr. Neeld 
at Colsten’s Hotel. 


His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Captain Sir Edward Thomas 
Troubridge, Bart. of the Royal Navy, to be one of His Majesty’s Naval 
Aides-de-camp, in the room of Captain Sir Murray Maxwell, deceased. 





Lucien Bonaparte, whois daily expected in London, accompanied 
by the Prince of Canino, has given instructions to his agent to engage 
| for him upon lease, Ashburnham Hfouse. Madame Bonaparte Wyse, 

daughter to Lucien Baonaparte, arrived on Wednesday from the Con- 
tinent, and has taken up her residence in Norton-street, Portland-place. 


Their Majesties gave a state dinner yesterday evening, in honour of 
the arrival of Don Pedro. 
' 


| “The Prince of Whales” has set up his ‘Pavilion’ on the vacant 
spot of ground at Charing Cross, opposite to the Union Club House. 
His jaws are ever open to receive his visitors, for whose accomodation 
| he has fitted up convenient apartment between his ribs—a lodging 
much more cleanly and commodious than that of the Prophet Jonah of 
/old. His cetaceous mightiness keeps an album also. wherein bis visitors 
| may inscribe their names, and pay tribute to his gigantic proportions. 
| He is a “ mere skeleton,” with the exception of his tail, whieh is pre- 
| served entire; but the prodigious size and weight of his bones excite 
universal wonder. The animal is ninety-five French feet in length, 
| weighs 480,000 pounds, and yielded 32,000 gallons of oil. The tendons 
| are like cordage, and exceedingly tough, and the nerves of this delicate 
) creature are like the untwisted stem of a vine; his sensibilities, if propor- 
| tioned to their consistency, must have been prodigious. Our fair 
| readers will be curious to learn that the whaleboves which they employ 
| in their corsage, form a sort of fringe to his upper jaw—a sort of marine 
mustachio—and are 800 in number. The animal was taken in the 
| North Sea, between Belgium and England, in Nov. 1827, and Baron 
| Cuvier calculates it to have been of the tender age’of ten centuries! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| A meeting of the Melodist Club was held on Thursday, at the Pree- 
| mason’s Tavern, when two prizes of Silver Cups were given; one for 
| the most approved song, and the other for the best duet. There were 
| four candidates, for each prize, both of which were carried off by Mr. T. 
| Cooke. 
|  Cachemere Shawls.—An inhabitant of Moscow has constructed a ma- 
chine for the fabrication of Cachemere Shawls, by means of which, a 
‘ work-man can manufacture this elegant article with as much ease and 
, readiness as the ordinary cottons. 


Signor Paganini gave his fifth concert on Wednesday evening at the 





ror,” drew down the most enthusiastic applause. His last piece, “ vari« 
ations onthe Country Dance delle Streghe,” composed by himself, ex- 
cited our surprise, if possible, more than any previous effort from this 
“eminent hand.” The stories, which have been circulated concerning 
the avarice of this distinguished man, are all as false ay the most menda 
cious slanderers could desire. Now we happen to hnow—and beg the 
atténtion of the gossiping and the gullible to the fact—that, when asked 
to play for the New Musical Fund, he seemed more delighted at the op- 
portunity of serving the charity, than did those who thus obtained his as- 
sistance. He declared that he was rendy to leap with joy at the idea ot 
benefiting his brethren. The stupid story of his having refused’ to piny 
for his Majesty has but an aerial foundation, and will fall to pieces of it- 
self accordingly. 


Dr. Granzille’s Couvcrsazione.—As the season advances, and these 
agreeable meetings draw to a close, they become each time more in- 
L teresting. We ventured to predict Inst year that this class of assemblies 
in private life had need only to be carried on with: that spirit which con- 
stitutes their merit on the continent,. to be successful in this country ; 
and the experiment of the past and present season at Dr. Granville’s has 
amply verified our prediction. Few social meetings in London present 
more attraction; but their principal charms are the total absence of eti- 
quette or stiff formality, and the melange of persons of variously elc- 
vated rank, artists, sarans, and others, mixing in the most nnreserved 
manner, as if in a first raie club, in which all are members, and all feel a* 
home. The last conversazione was one of the most cheerful and amus- 
ing of the season. Modern engravings, the most recent caricatures, new 
works, and a great variety of specimens of virtu, antiquity, and fine arts 
(which are changed at each meeting,) crowded the tables. At eleven 
o'clock vocal and instrumental music usually begins in one of the inner 
rooms. At one o’clook the principal or middle room is suddenly con- 
verted into a ball-room, !when quadrilles, waltzes, gallopades and the 
mazurka, are danced for two orfthree hours. It was at one of these. 
agreeable soirfes that we first heard that delightful contralto singer, Mia- 
dame Raimbaux, immediately after her arrival from Paris. This lady 
as yet, has been but partially heard in England. She is married to e 
Colonel in the French army, whose unmerited reverse of fortune she is 
desirous to relieve by the use of her great talent. Mademoiselle Da- 
puis, another charming and brilliant contralto, has often delighted these 
meetings. Signora Petralia is another singer of great merit, who has 
frequently favoured these réunions; and a Signor Bussi played on the 
flute with great sweetness. The last conversazione of the season takes 
place on Monday the 20th, and, from the notes of preparation, promises 
to be a great treat to the habitues. 


Corent Garden.—On Tuesday night Miss Inverarity made her first 
appearance in the part of Rosetta, the opera (as it is termed Ly courtesy ) 
of * Love in a Village” having beea chosen by her for her benefit. She 
sang the music with great sweetness, and proved herself quite as capable 
of lending expression to the most expressive melody, as she hall wee. 
viously shown her power of giving effect to the most elaborate com: 
positions. 

The great feature of the evening wa; Braham’s Hawthorn. We never 
hear Braham without discovering new reasons for admiring him, and 
for wondering at the stupidity of managers, in foregoing the services ot 
the ablest, and, as it appears to us, the most attractice, member of the 
theatrical profession. We look upon Braham, in truth, as one of the 
greatest of living artists. We care not what the subject of the art may 
be, but, as a master of expression at once intense and varied in its cha- 
racter, we should find it difficult, in the whole range of the arts, to dis- 
cover his superior. lis triumphs, too, are of an extraordinary kind. 
He bids defiance to time, as well asto professional rivalry. ‘‘ Age can- 
not wither him, nor custom stale his infinite variety.” He bas for five. 
and-thirty years withstood the competition of the most accomplished 
singersin Europe: and if we might credit the fire of his style, the vigour 
of his general bearing, he would appear likely to retain his pre-eminence 
for thirty years tocome. Braham’s superiority over his contemporarie: 
was, in poiut of fact. less decided at the period which the elders of the 
present generation deemedhis prime, than it is at this moment. Thev 
Incledon, whom nature had endowed with a finer voice, and as much 
genius perhaps, though its range was narrower, disputed his supremacy ; 
but now the British stage can boast of no singer who approaches any 
one of his excellencies of voice, science, or expression. 





Brevity the Soul of Wit.—Colonel S e, of the Royal Marines, wae 
always distinguished for the perspicuity and brevity of his speeches, 0° 


wh he following is a specimen, which was delivered when going in¢ 

theaietle of the Nile :—Sir James Saumarez, who commanded the inan- 
ot*_ to which he belonged, had, in a lengthened speech, wound up the 
feelfigs of the sailors to the highest pitch of ardour for the fight, by re- 
minding them of the duty they owed to their king and country; and 
though last, not least, )« desired them to call to mind their families, thei . 
parents, and sweethea. », and to fight as if the battle solely depended on 
their individual exertions. He was answered by looks and gesturcs 
highly expressive of their determination ; when, turning to our hero, he 
said, ‘‘NowS e; I leave you to speak to the marines." Col. S——r 
immediately directed their attention to the land beyond the French 
fleet, “Do you see that land there?” be asked. They all shouted 
* Aye, aye, sir!” “* Now, my lads, that’s the land of Egypt; and if you 
don’t fight like devils, you'll soon be in the house of bondage.” He wet 
answered by a real British cheer fore and aft. r ~ 








State of Female Socicty in Persia.—According to the doctrine incu'- 
cated by Mahomet, the women in Persia are not only excluded from all 
society, but go about so little, that a traveller might pass through the 
whole country and not see a female face; as the persians are perhaps 
even more jealous than the turks. The Armenian and other Christian 
women living amongst them, are obliged to conform to Mahometan law 
in this respect, and cover their faces, and wrap up their figures in a large 
sort of domino or feradgce, in the same manner as the native women or 
they would be insulted. So naturalized are the Christians to this cus: 
tom, that it was the cause of a great disappointment to us upon one oc: 
casion. An Italian doctor, who had lately been married to an Armenian, 
was polite enough to endeavour to induce his bride to uncover her face 
for our curiosity and aniusement; but his best efforts to persuade her i! 
would not be improper were in vain. The lady even smoked a kaliauu 
(the Persian hookah) whilst we were in company with her, but kept it 
under her veil; it was altogether a most ludicrous scene. "In vain we 
to!d her that it was unfair she should have the opportunity of seeing u* 
through the little holes of her dress. and that we could not be permitted 
the advantage of seing her, even with her husband’s consent. She fe!! 
it would be extrembly indecent to show her face, and we were obliced 
to satisfy ourselves with the assurance of her husband, that she was not wort); 
secing, and the great probability, that she would accidentally have drop 
ped aside her veilif she had had any hopes of exciting our admiration 
The singular state of society among these people will be illustrated, pe: 
haps, by another trifling anecdote; for we were nota little amused dir 
ring a sumptuous entertainment given us by a rich Persian, near Hamu 
dan, having, in the course of conversation, asked our host how man} 
children he had, to perceive him turn round to his servant for the necc:- 
sary information.—Alcock's Travels. 


Importance of the Fan.—As for the fan. its powers are nowhere seen dil: 
played to such advantage as onthe Prado. I believe I shall never ‘ec 
able to look at a fan in the handsof auy other than a Spanish woman,— 
certainly no other woman understands the management of it. In he! 
hands it is never one moment at rest,—she throws it open, fans herse!!. 
furls it to the right, opens it again, again fans herself, and furls it to the 
left, and all with three fingers of one hand. This is absolutely marve!- 
lous to one who has been accustomed to see a fan opened with bot! 
hands, and furled only on one side. But, that b may at once exhaust the 
subject of fans, let me add, that, in the hands of its true mistress, the 18" 
becomes a substitute for language, and an interpreter of etiquette. If © 
lady perceives that she is an object of attention to some inquisitive an‘ 
admiring caballero, she has immediate recourse to her fan, that she may 
convey to him one most important piece of information. Ifshe be m@! 
ried, she fans herself slowly: if still senorita, rapidly. The caballer 
therefore, at once ascertains his chances and his risks. This fact 1 ol 
tained from a Spanish lady of rank in Madrid, the wife of a gentlem®! 
in a high official situation. The motion of the fan, too, marks distinctly, 
and with the utmost nicety, the degree of intimacy that subsists betwee 





King’s Theatre, to a crowded and fashionable audience, whom, as on 
former occasions, he delighted and astonished. The exquisite feeling 
which be displayed in bis variations on Hayda’s “ God preserve the Empe- 


one lady and another. The shake of the fan is the universal acknow 
| ledgment of acquaintance; and, according as the fants open ot shui-? 
j intimacy is great or small.—Jnglis's Spain in 1830., 
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Marking the route and progress of the Cholera Merbus from Jessore, on the Ganges, in 1817, to Riga, on the Baltic, in 1831. 
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PROGRESS UF THE INDIAN CHOLERS. 


Yadian or Spasmodic Cholcra, is a plague of modern origin. 


them. 
as a comparatively mild climatic discase, affecting at certain seasons of 
the year a sinall number of inditiducls in various parts of the country. 
jut there is uo evidence to show that it ever bore the epidemic charac- 
ter until the year 1817. However this question may be disposed of it 
is at least certain that the Indian Cholera was not entitled to be classed 


with pestilential scourges of the worst description, previous to the be- | 


ginning of August 1817, when it snddenly broke out with unprecedented 
malignity. 

Conimencing among the inhabitants of Jessore, a town 100 miles 
N. E. of Galeutta, in less than a month it travelled along the course of 
the river to that city, having desolated the intervening villages. Before 
the expiration of August, the native population of Calcutta were attack- 
ed, and early in September the disease was also manifested among the 
Europeans. 

From Janaary to May, 1818, the pestilence raged with extreme vio- 
Tence, extending its destruct ve influence across Bengal, from Silhet 
to Cuttack; and towards the interior. from the mouth of the Gan- 


ces to its confluence with the Jumna, a space including 450 square miles | 


»me time to the western bank 
In its most malignant form it appeared at 
At Allahabad 
To other localities situated on either bank 
tlie disease soon spread, and the mortality was equally great. In the 
district of Gorrakpore 30,000 were carried off in a month. Then suffer- 
ed in succession Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Meerat and 
Bareilly. 

Between the 6th and 7thof November, the epidemic had reached the 
crand army, which, on the approach of the Pindarreewar, had been 
concentrated at Jabbulpore, Munde!!ah and Sauger, under the command 
of the Marquis of Hastings. It consisted of 10,990 troops, and 80,000 
followers. To the different divisions of this force the Cholera proved 
more fatally effective than could the shot of the enemy in a well-con- 
tested field. In twelve days nearly 9000 men had fallen io rise no more. 
At this time the thermometer ranged from 9/° to 100° Fahrenheit. The 
heat was moist and suffocating, and the atmosphere a dead calm. The 
progress of the Cholera in the centre division of the army was as fol- 
lows :—After creeping insiduously for a few days among the lower 
classes of the camp followers, it seemed instantaneously to gain fresh 
vigour, breaking out with irresistible force in every direction. Previous 
to the 14th it had overspread the camp, sparing neither age nor scx in the 
indiscriminating violence of its attack. The old and the young. the 
European and the native, fighting men and camp-followers were alike 
selected, and all equally sank within its death-grasp. From the 11th to 
the 29th, the mortality had become so extensive that the stoutest hearts 
Were yielding to despair. The camp wore the aspect of a general hos- 
pital. The medical officers, night and day at their posts. were no longer 
able to.administerto the numerous sick who continued to pour in from 
every quarter. 

_ The Cholera now directed its course across the Deccan, advancing, 
jn many instances, atthe rate of fifteen or eighteen miles a-day, and 
remaining at various posts during a period of from two to six weeks. 


Leaving Bengal, the disease retired for 
of the Ganges and Jumna. 
Benares, where in two months 15,900 persons perished, 
forty or fifty died daily. 


it is in its| 
principal symptoms altogetherunlike the English Cholcra, yet many per-| 
sons, not acquainted with the nature of both species, have confounded | 


In Hindostan, Spasmédic Cholera has probably always existed | lence had spread along the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, reaching 
With its progress here, anew and alarm- | 


| at vasious places, not at the same period, but in succession, either by 


the gf4adual advance ot the main current, or of some of its distributive 
branches. 
While the interior of Hindoostan was submitting to this, the pesti- 


; Madras the 8th of October. 
ling feature was developed. The possibility of transporting the conta- 
| gion by sea was evinced in its transit from Coromandel to the island of 
Ceylon. In Candi, the capital, it broke out, December, 1818, with even 
‘greater violence than upon the Continent. 


‘fected. The disease did notappear until after the arrival of the Topaze 
ifrigate from Ceylon, where the epidemic wasthen raging. The vessel 
‘at the time of sailing, seemed healthy, but during the passage the Chole- 
|ra had appeared among the crew. In Port Louis fifty persons died daily. 
|The malady, however, was chiefly confined to the coast; for though the 
|deaths in the hospital of the town amounted to 94 cases of 133, on the 
plantation the mortality was not higher than ten or fifteen per cent. 

In the adjacent island of Bourbon, the disease began early in De- 
cember, 1819. The governorhad adopted measures to interdict all 
icommumeation with Manritins; but notwithstanding this, two boats 
‘from the different islands held clandestine intercourse, and the conta- 

zion was imported. O/! 257 personsseized with the distemper, 178 died. 

During the last six months of 1219, the Cholera, pursuing its route to 
ithe sotith and east, had also invaded the Indo-Chinese Peninsala. Siam 
jreceived more than a proportional share of misfortune. In Bankoe 
lalone 49,090 individuals are saidto have fallen victims. The contagion 
}marched onwards to Malaga and Singapore. By the end of April it was 
|announced on the northern coast of Java. During May it extended with 

violence in the interior of this island. 

Cochin-China and Tonquin were invaded in 1820. In December, of 
| the same year, it entered China, beginning its ravages at Canton. Pekin 
jadmitted the enemy in 1821, and during that andthe following year the 
| mortality was so enormous, that coffins and other funeral requisites were 
| necessarily furnished at the expense of the public treasury, for the inter- 
| ment of the poorer classes. Numbers of peopleengaged in the pursuit of 
‘business or pleasure, riding or walking, were seen to tall in the streets, 
| exbansted by the sudden impression of the disease, which carried them 
| in afew hours afterwards to eternity. 

We shali now return to Bombay, aud describe the course which the 
epidemic took to the north and west, in its approaches fiom that island to- 
wards the confines of Europe; andthe route by which at last it was ena- 
| bled to traverse the Russian empire, threatening, inthe present day, the 
| neighbering furopean States. 
| In July, 1821, through the intercourse maintained by ships trading be- 
|} tween Bombay and Muscat, in Arabia. the contagion was exported to the 
|latter. Here the disease destroyed 60,000 persons. Many expired ten 
|minufes after the accession. The Cholera now spread to different 

parts of the Persian Gulf—to Bahrein, Busheer, and Bassora. In 
| Bassora, 13,000 individuals Perished, of whom 14,080 died in a fort- 
| vight 





| From the Persian Gulf the Cholera extended inland, in two directions, | 


| ionoring the line of commercial intercourse. On one hand it ascended 


the Euphrates, traversing Mesopotamia, into Syria; and the Tigris, from | 


| Bassora to Bagdad. On the other, the disease was propagated into Per- 
isia. In the city of Shiraz, the population of which is 40,000, there 


By the 15th September, 1819, Mauritius was included in the Islands in- | 


their frozen energies restored to activity. They quickly spread in their 

| primitive vigor. Mosul, Beri, Aentab, and Aleppo, were infected. In 
Persia, during September, the disease spread to the northward of Tehee 
ran, throughout all Kurdistan and Tauris. 

In the spring and autumn of 1823, Diarbekr and Antioch were attack- 
ed, and the disease ravaged many of the towns along the Asiatic side of 
the Mediterranean. It also extended in an opposite course, attaining, in 
the month of August, Baku, upon the borders of the Caspian Sea. At 
length, in September, it reached the Russian city of Astracan, at the 
mouth ot the Volga. It first broke out in the marine hospital. From the 
25th of September to the Sth of October, there died 144 patients, nearly 
two-thirds of all who had been attecked. Rigorous measures were en- 

forced by the authorities for checking the contagion, but it continued to 

manifest itself until the severity of winter had set in During the ensuing 
|sunmer it didnot retarn. The winter of this year was also destructive ot 
| the Syrian branch before it could reach Egypt. Sanatory precautions, 
however, in expectation of its arrival, had been prescribed by the vice- 
roy. 

Although Europe was relieved from the impending danger, by the com- 
plete destruction or exhaustion of those parts of the cor.tagious currents 
which had penetrated to Astracan, and to the borders of Egypt, yet the 
! to re-appear, every summer, in many of the countries 





Cholera continued 
previously infected, showing that the cold of winter had, in general, pow- 
er to check its morbid influence upon the humaa body, but not to de. 
stroy the miasm altogether. 


In 1822 it re-appeared in Java, and carried off 100,000 people. After 
visiting Ternat, Celebes, and "Banda, in 1823, it first reached Amboyne. 
The inhabitants had no recollection of the disease ever having been in 
the Spice Islands before. Afterwards it committed great havoc in Ti- 
mor. For several years the Cholera pursued its destructive course 
through China After desolating several cities in Mongolia, it had 
ed the frontiers of Siberia at the end of the year 1826. 
1827, the disease fortunately received a check during the prevalence of 
a strong north wind. \ 2 

After the first invasion, Persia had several returns of Cholera. In 
October, 152), a very serious inroad commenced in Teheran, the royat 
residence But the occurrence of winter stopped its progress. for the 
time. The contagion, however, was again resuscitated towards the 
middle of June, 1330, in the provinces of Mazanderan and Shirvan, up- 
on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. From the latter it passed 
through the town of Taurus, and destroyed, 5,000 of its inhabitants. 
Crossing the Russian frontier, it rapidly advanced towards the interior. 
In two provinces 4,557 persons were seized with the malady, of whom 
more than a third died. "Phe 8th of August it entered Tiflis. The po- 
pulation was soon diminished from 30,000 to 8,000, by deaths, and mi 
gration to avoid the distemper. ‘Fo avert the spreading mortality, the 
inhabitants had recourse to religious ceremonies and processions, which, 
by collecting crowds, only served to extend the disease. 

In the mean time, by the first of July the malady had reached Astra- 
can. Ten days afterwards, 1229 individuals had been seized, of whom 
more than a third died, including the civil governor, and nearly all the 
| officers of police. 

This was the second time the devoted city of Astracan had been vé« 
sited by the contagion, 

The contugion, in penetrating to the heart of the Russian Empire.. 








in this way it reached Husseinabad, where the mortality wrs frightful | died 16,000 in the first few days. Among the victitns was the East India| from Astracan, pursued the course of the Volga, which spreads its navi 


‘or several days. It then followed to the banks of the Nerbuddah 


fo Tanah, and afterwards traversed Aurungabad, Ahmednugger, and |to rest but slightly indisposed. kn the morning he was found dead in | W4S made among the Cossacks of the Don. 


Poonah. Taking the direction of the coast, it arrived at Bombay, Au- 
ust, 1818, having crossed the Indian Peninsular in twelve months.from 


the date of its appearance in Caleutta. 


Company’s Resident, Claudius James Rich, Esq. He had retired 


| his bed. 
Extending through Persia, the contagion visited several districts in the 
north and south of the kingdom. Ispahan escaped in consequence of 


We have thus been able to trace the footsteps of this destructive | the caravans from Shiraz being prohibited from entering the city. The 


traveller through the country of its birth. 


Its measured rate of progres-| route’that was substituted lay through Yezd. 


‘!on, and the occasional halts which it made for definite periods in| the vicarious visitation, as 7000 persons were afterwards swept away by 


thickly inhabited towns, are- worthy of remark, as the epidemic still re- 
Uns these characteristics. Like a nascent river, its course has been at 
vines direct or devious, uniform or temporarily 


interropted ; 


the Cholera. During the succeeding winter, the contagion became dor- 


| mant both in Persia and Syria 
appearing 
6 7s 


This town paid dearly for | 


| gress of the malady. 
| sion, 216 cases of Cholera had occurred, and of these 76 were fatal. The 


' gable waters over the most populous provinces. Considerable havoc 
The capitals of the seve 

| ral districts between that and Moscow were ravaged in succession. In 
i the city the appearance of the destroyer was announced the 25th of Sep 

' tember, having travelled from Astracan, a distance of 900 miles in less 
than three months, 

In Moscow, energetic measures were instantly instituted Ly the go 
vernment to aflord every assistance to the sick, and to oppose the pro 
The 11th of October, twelve days after the ipva- 


{n the spring of 1822 the Syrian and Persian streams of contagion had| mortality, however, exceeded even the proportion with the egtensiog of 
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In February, , 
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the disease. By the luth of Novembes, 5,507 cases were returned, and 
the deaths amounted to 2,993, or more than a half. ; 
Before closing the account of the progress of Indian Cholera, and in 
order to submit to a glance the magnitude of the evil, we sirail point out 
the geographical limits of its past career in the various directions along 
which it has been propagated. From Bengal, its aboriginal province, it 
travelled southward to Mauritius and to the island of Timor, near New 
Holland ; easterard to Kuku-chouton, a Chinese town situated east of Pe- 
kin; westward to the city of Moscow, [It is well known, that the dis- 
ease has since extended from Moscow to Poland, where it attacked both 
the Russian and Polish armies; many officers have fallen victims, and 
the sudden death of Count Diebitsch is ascribed to it. The latest Euro- 
pean advices apprizes us of its appearance at Archangq. At Riga Dant- 


zie, and in Gallicia, it is committing frightful ravages, and gradually ex- | 


tending itself to southward and westward, and may be expected in 
France at its present rate of travelling in 1c02,] @ portion ot the globe, 
in extent, about equal to seventy degrees of latitude, and one hundred 
dJegvees of longitude. 
VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
From Mr. Hope's New Work, Essay on Man. 

In the inland fastnesses of Borneo and Sumatra, and over the islands 
of the Polynesia, still rove, perhaps soon entirely to disappear from the 
globe, tribes of which the resemblance to the baboon is most striking, 
the superiority over the brute, in mind and body, least perceptible. In 
them, of all haman beings, the organs of vitality most early and funda- 
mental—those named abdominal--still present the greatest expansion ; 
those of reaction and movement, superstructed on the first, still display 
the least possible development and finish. The external seat of those 
lower senses which still remain most directly connected with the wants 
of the stemach—the tongue, the jaws, the hips, the nostrils--still pre- 
serve the most disgusting amplitude, openness, and spread; the organs 
of the higher senses. still often exhibit an equilly disagreeable and re- 
pulsive obliquity and wantof room. The tace, from a preposterous 
width above, terminates abruptly underneath in a sharp, cheekless, chin- 
less point. The organs of intellect still appear in their narrow cramped 
receptacle wholly undeveloped. Of the rude ill-formed seull the ante- 
rior part--that which, in proportion as it is better arched, gives earnest 
of organs of thought more expanded--is still so low, so uarrow, so de- 
pressed, that it can hardly be said to form a distinct forehead. The 
small deep-sank eyes, like those of the baboon, still keep constantly vi- 
brating in their narrow sockets. The flat, wide, staring nostrils, are 
searce by any thing but their yawning orifices distinguishable from the 

ouches more prominent than the nose, over which they are spread. 
The skinny chasm of the enormous lipless mouth is armed with teeth, 
long, projecting, and wide apart, like the teeth of asaw. Of chin there 
isnosign. ‘The face, hideous when viewed in front, is not less frighttul 
when seen in prodle ; its grealest prominence is in the region of the 
mouth. The head, sunk between the raised shoulders, has not room 
over these to turn sideways. A trunk of enormous bulk supports arms 
meagre and deformed, of a finny shortness or uncouth elongation. That 
trunk moves on thighs and legs short, bowed, crooked, and calfless. 
‘These supports, in their turn, are il at rest on feet flat and square, de- 
rived of instep and of heel, and more calculated, by their want of well- 
homed sole, to entwine themselves round branches than to walk en 
level ground. The utmost height of these misshapen mortals in gene- 
ral scarce reaches four feet nine. Their ill-marked muscle is hardly 
discernible athwart their coarse dusky hide, as distant in its hue froma 
fine-glossy black as it is from a clear transparent whiteness. he skin 
is frequently covered with irregular: patches of wiry hairy or bristles. 
Their limbs seem sahinged, their movements performed by abrult 
jerks. They crouch rather thanthey sit; they climb better than they 
walk. Their features have not yet a finish sufficient to mark the distine- 
tion between youth and age. In childhood they already look decrepit. 
Nor do their countenances yet possess sufficient flexibility to mark the 
transition from calmness to irritation. Little sensible to emotions even 
of physical pleasure, they are less alive still to feelings of bodily pain. 
They undergo the greatest hardships without being by their sufferings 
stimulated to mend their lot; they feed without repugnance on the 
coarsest garbage ; encounter without nausea the most diszusting smells; 
are inaccessible to any pleasures of the ear or eye; have little memory, 
and less imagination. They seem incapatle of reflection on the past, er 
of foresight into the future. Unmoved by any prospect of distant bene- 
fit, undeterred by any threat of remote injury, they are never seen to 
exnress joy, or to denote grief—to laugh or cry. Only accessible to 
hunger, while that feeling pinches not their vitals past endurance, noth- 
ing raffles theirapathy. Like the brute, they are, while in a state of re- 
pletion, wholly incapable of providing for the hour of want. Unfeel- 
ing for themselves. they cannot be expected to sympathise with the feel- 
ings of others. None yet has awife ora childhe cal!s his own. The 
female, wooed with a club, when from a means of pleasure she be- 
comes an encumbrance, is by that club despatched. The offspring is 
left to shift for itself. Cruel, cowardly, and credulous, they are void of 
curiosity, and inaccessible to wonder. Nothing occupying their 
thoughts sufficiently to become familiar to them, nothing can seem 
strange. They shew no mental faculty beyond that low cunning al- 
ready by man attributed to monkeys. When inveigled in the trammels 
of civilization, they only labour to effect their escape. Incapable of in- 
ventions of art wit! which to supply the deficiencies of nature, they 
possess neither utensils nor arms. Inland they feed. on the grub that 
crawls forth from the earth: near the sea-side on the eyster left.exposed 
by the surf. They go completely naked: they have no permanent 
abode. In the day-time they prowl! about in perfect solitude, at night 
they creep under the sand. ‘fheir speech consists in a few hoarse 
croakings : but by men who have no ideas, no feelings to communicate 
to each other, even these are seldom uttered. If clothed by force, they 
tear off theirapparel. If caught, they try to get loose. The best treat- 
ment cannot tamethem. When detained, they soon, without apparent 
grief or pain, pine away and die. Of the New Zealander the skull pre- 
sents a texture so coarse, a form so contracted, so similar to that of the 
ourang-outang, that anatomists have considered him as the connecting 
link between the monkeyand man. From the Andaman islands, in 
the Indian Archipelago, were-once brought away, in an Indian junk, 
two middle-aged savages of a peculiar tribe, black and woolly-haired, 
the tallest ef which scarcely reached four feet seven, and only weighed 
seventy-six pounds. Protuberant in the paunch, stunted in the estre- 
Mthities, of voracious appetite and cannibal propensities, elimbing on 
trees as nimbly as quadrumana, diving under water as readily as ducks, 
heavy and dull in intellect, and, when by rhemselves, setting upa 
cackling like turkeys, they only appeared seldom even in their gut- 
tural hiss to converse with each other. In the interior of Luconia, and 
throughout the Indian Archipelago, there are vestiges oc a black woolly- 
haired race of pigmies, incapable of the least approach to civilisation, un- 
possessed of any permanent abode, and when caught, however well used, 
either soon effecting their escape, or pining to death. Of these the ma- 
jor part have, by a different race ofa feonrn hue, with long lank hair, and 
endowed with superior mental capacities, found in the same regions, been 
hunted down, orforced to fly to inaccesible fastnesses, where gradually 
the race melts away. In New Holland and ia New South Wales, almost 
every. tribe of natives, however small, has an idlom.of its own, different 
from that of the neighboring tribes, and only consisting-of a few sibilating 
sounds, unintelligible out of the tribe. Of these tribes some are-hideous- 
ly ugly. ‘They have noses quite flat to the face like those of brutes, or 
only noseless nostrils very wide, which entirely want all distinct projec- 
tion. Their eyes very close to each other, and deep sunk in the head, 
constently vibrate like those of the monkey. Their mouth is extrava- 
gantly wide and prominent, their body clumsy and ill-formed; their 
arms almost fleshless, are of enormous length: theirlegs equally ungain- 
ty; and a rough wrinkled black skin seems ill to fit the ill-limbed body. 
They live upon ants’ vests, wild honey, roots, and berries; at night they 
eveep into some hollow tree. ‘The males destroy the females, and the 
females their offspring, when tired of the encumbrance. Once froin the 
interior of Africa was brought to the West Indies a whote cargo of cap- 


tured negroes, so inferior in organisation to the general average of blacks, | 


so hideous in face, so misshapen in figure, so short, so deficient in what- 
ever distinguishes human beings from brutes, that they could not find any 
parchaser. They resembled the natives of Old Calabar, residing not far 


trom the coast of Guinea, who have foreheads and chins almost obliterat- | 


e@; cheeks. or rather pouches, projecting beyond the nose; wide, promi- 
nent, lipless mouths, armed with lonz suarp tusks or teeth standing out; 
eges almost in contact with cack other; bellics that hang dowa over their 


thighs; a chest very narrow, arms of prodigious length, thighs extremety 
sort, spider-legs void of calves, and splay feet as ill-fitted to stand firm 
on even ground as those of the neighboring monkeys. Near the Cape, 

intermingled with. the higher race of Hottent: ts. are the Bosjes-men, of 
which the males scarce attain a height of four teet six inches, end the fo- 
malesof four feet. They become decrepit and wrinkled at what among 
whites would searce be deemed a mature age. Their noses are flat to 
the face, their eyes in constant motion like those of monkeys; from their 
broad cheek-bones their faces taper down to a sharp point: their hair is 
woolly, their coarse brown skin usdally besmeored with grease, and their 
body begirt with the decaying entrails of the animals they have devour- 
ed. The females in some parts of their frame are meagre and stunted, 
in others they exhibit an exuberance similar to that of the Caramanian 
sheep. heir posteiior execrescence is often balanced by a natural apron 
before, similar to the pouch in which the kangaroo narses its youny.— 
They sleep, seldom two nights running, in nests © hich they contrive in 
the bushes; are equally strangers to the use of fig-leaves and ot fire.— 
Apathetic but fearful, and not even possessed of the intelligence re- 
quired in slaves, they spend their time either prowling about in per- 
tect solitude like wild beasts, or crouched like monkeys in a circle, 
exhibiting an unmeaning grin or an inarticulate clatter. But 
enough of the very lowest specimens of the human race, which every 

where exhibit a great tameness both in their physical draw-backs and 
moral deficiencies. Even in certain negro races of a very superior cast 
to these, while there still remains, as in certain brate races, of the olfac- 

tory, optic, and fifth pairof nerves, a developement much greater, a 
power of conveying sensations of smeN, sound, and sight, in certain res- 
pects much more acute thavis found in higher human beings, there still 
remainsto the monkey a nearer affinity in other orgens and parts internal 
and external :—?n the marked contraction and want of room in the brain, 
thickness of the skull, height and size of the flapping ear, yellow opacity 
of the eye-balls, incessant vibration of the eyes, and depressed expansion 
of the nasal cavities, overhollow, cheekless pouches; in the skinny pro- 
jeeting mouth, armed with wide rows of threatening teeth, ander which 
dives away a chia almost obliterated; in the angularity of the shoulders, 
length of the fore arm, square obtuseness of the hand, crookedness of 
the thiah-bone, gibbosity of the tibia, height and smallness ef the calf 

flatness of the heel end instep, uneven bearing of the sole both longwags 
and broadways, spareness of the muscle, duskiness of the skin, and ten- 
dency of afl the parts toa leaning forward, in its turn producing a pre- 
ference of a crouching toa sitting posture, and a superiority in the move- 
ments of diving and of climbing, over those of walking and running. 
greater than are posse-sed by higher races. Most negro tribes may still 
be said to display in their forms a want of fullness, in their movements a 
want of precision, in t! ei: josnts a want of hinging, in their articulations 
a looseness very remar! able. Theirarmsswing, their legs shuffle along, 
and, as their bodys seem callous, their minds seem inert. They appear 
wholly incapable of deep abstraction. No where have they, through 

aninnate force, and unassisted by the prior examples and precepts of 
white races, attained any degree of advancement in science, or of re- 
finementin art. Asin every thing the opposite extremes ever precede 
the just mediuin, negroes are in their own native regions still ever found 
either wholly unshackled by any social control, or smarting under the 
lash of the most unmodified despotism. They either recognise no bond 
of union, or obey with the most abject submission the most unbridled 
tyrants. ‘hey either live wholly unawakened to any sense of superhu- 
man guidance, or they exhibit the most senseless superstition, and faith in 
the silly tricks of sorcery. ‘Their worsbip is only a worship of fear: it is 
only addressed to spirits of evil, whose;wrath they strive toavert merely 
by streams of blood. They have not yet a religion of love, areverence 
foran author of good, whose favour is only to be gained by rooting out 
the ill propensities of the heart. Ages roll over their monotonous exist- 
ence without producing in their mind the least cultivation, in their man- 
ners the leastimprovement. Even among black races, however, though 
all originally alike produced by, and all evidently only calculated for, 
} climates where prevail the extreme of heat, there may already be dis- 
cerned many degrees of excellence. The highest of negro tribes are in 
some respects not only equal but superior to the !owest of white races. 
There are in Africa, to the north of the fine, certain Nubian nations, as 
| there are to the south of the line certafn Caffre tribes, whose figures, nay 
even whose features, might in point of form serve as models for those of 
an Apollo. Their stature is lofty, their frame elezant and powerfal. 
Their chest open and wide; their extremities muscular, and yet delicate. 
They have foreheads arched and expanded, eyes full and conveying an 
expression of intelligence and feeling: high narrow noses, sma months, 
and pouting lips. ‘Their complexion indeed still is dark, but it is the 
glossy black of marble or of jet, conveying to the touch sensations 
more voluptuous even than those of the most resplendent white. 


{ To be Continued hercafter.] 
—_— 
THE LATE RESTORATION IN COLOMBIA. 


Letter to the Editor of the New-York Daily Advertiser.—[ Translation.) 

Bogota, June 13, 1*32.-—Gentlemen—I have no doubt that you have al- 
ready been informed by others, of the important change which we have 
experienced, and the causes which led usto effect it. My present inten 
tion, therefore, is to put you on your guard against the misrepresentstions 
published by the English, in the Jamaica papers; and a newspaper | ub- 
lished in New York. 

The North Americans, and other enlightened nations have repeatedly 
heard us represented in these publications, as.the enemies of good order, 
and of foreigners, ata time when we were not able to reply to so grave 
calumnies and insults, because the press was entirely shackled, and a mo- 
nopoly of tyranny and its agents. hus it was, that eur profound silence 
bet tn fact, the strongest proof of the oppression under which we 
lived: 

The English early ranged themselves with our tyrants, and have conse- 
quently, had much to do with our misfortunes. ‘They exerted themselves 
with too much success to ruin our commerce, and exercise a great in- 
fluence in our political affairs. In proof of this we might cite the tariffs, 
as favourable to that nation as injurious to others, and the natives of the 
country, which Bolivar required of his minister, Ravenga, to form, but 
which were really fixed by two English merchants,of Careccas; and 
state that the last Charge d’Affairs of the same nation used all his influ- 
ence to have a monarchy introduced, with a foreign succession, no doubt, 
from his country, or under the protection of his government. 

When Gen. Bolivar, however, whose name they used for their in- 
trigues, left Bogota a year ago, with an intention, ora pretence of sepa- 
rating himself forever from Colombia, we flattered ourselves that our 
difficulties had ceased, and that we might form our organization anew, 
but the hope was vain. Garcia del Rio, Juan de Francisco Martin, Gen. 
Montilla andthe ungrateful Gen. O'Leary, succeeded in detaining him 
at Carthagena, and entered into a new intrigue with Urdaneta, the 
bloody and cruel Briceno, and the English, to overcome the legitimate 
and constitutional government, and to raise Tedaneta as president for 
life ; that is, to establish a military despotism, to be sustained and ap- 
proved by Great Britain. 

T cannot go into a particular account of the various means employed 
by them to accomplish such an enterprise. ‘They hypocritically availed 
ithemselves of religion, pretended that the Liherals designed to overthrow 
it, and to assassinate the foreigners, with ail who had been the partizans 
of Bolivar. They circulated among the people, the most atrocions and 
extravagant reports; published lists of proscribed persons, and pretend- 
ed letters, and omitted not the most discreditable means, vor any thing 
which might tender them successful. In this disastrous contest with the 
*** National government, many English openly declared themselves 
against that government; others, less botd, but no less traiterous, served 
as spies to the factious, and sent them informers and resources ; and all 
showed a wish that they might triumph. 

They did triumph, in fact; and it was the most calamitous day which 
Colombia ever knew. Hundreds of Colombians perished at Santuaria 
for their country, her sacred cause and their duty. The constitution 
was overthrown; the virtuous and unfortunate President Mosquera was 
outraged by foreign officers ; and a despotism was established, with these 
unworthy men at its head; Urdaneta, (the Colombian Robespierre,) Jus- 
| to Briceno, and Montilla. We were slaves for eight montis, insulted, 
| pillaged by an unbridled soldiery ; various prisoners were assassinated 
and shot in the most barbarous manner; and many others were taken to 
prisons, castles, and desert Islands, 
| Atlength, the people, transported with desperation, broke their chains, 
'and we are free once more. In spite of the base conduct of Urdaneta 
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\and Briceno, the Eng'ish sustained and approved them. The Britieh| 
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Minisier hore most protected and rewarded those individuals of his. 
tion, who had most violated the constitution, and co-operated to Paatel 
despotism and slavery. He also persecuted the meritorious patriot Ga, 
Jose M. Moatilla, and procured from the usurping government hises 
pulsion from his house, fcr having made some just remarks on the a 7 
duct of the Fugtish here, in a proclamation to his troops. He re be 
our customs with such contempt, that he treats us as savages, and. -: 
is the effect of his conduct, that ignorant agents sent imto this dian 
only for mercantile purposes, leave their business to mingle into ou, ,, 
lities. Nothing but the extreme forbearance of the government und), 
inhabitants could preserve them from merited punishment. ’ 
‘These facts 1 have related t» you, to sow the foundation of the deen 
and bitter feeling which exists here against the English residents, aude 
the great injustice cf the calumnies coitained in some letters from (>, 
thagena to the N. ¥. Albion, and whiel may probably be repeated \, 
men whom we have determined to send out of the country, which, they 
have injured by so many crimes, as the revenge we take upon them, — q 
You may fee! assured that the enemies of liberty here, will do hougl 
which can diminish the giory of our triumph. Even at the present tiny 
Urdaneta Briceno, and Garcia del Rio, (a degraded councillor of the 
former,) and many other traitors and assassins, still dwell amonz y: 
without any attempt having been made against their persons, or the cho: 
tisement they have merited having been awarded them, though they cou\ 
not have escaped it in any othercountry, An intercepted letter of [, 
daneta has been published, which I shail send to you; and TI shall sen¢ 
you others which are to appear, asf understand, and which expose the 
pevfidious designs of those enemies of Colombia. Among them ther. 
re some which clearly prove that Urdancta had determined to inves 
himself with supreme power, even when Bolivar bad decided on rcturne 
ing to Bogota. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIEVY FOR THE PROPAGA. 
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The Society held its anniversary meeting pesterday, at Freemasons’, por 4 eo 

hall, Great Queen-street. . tah sea 
The Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, supported by the Lori IR: eof the 
Mayor and the Bishops of Loudon, Winchester, Bangor, Quebec, No) ce rall 


Scotia, and some other Bishops; Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Patte; 
son, Lords Bexley and Barrington, Sir James Malcolm, and many oth; 
distinguished individuals. i 

The Archbishop said there was no occasion for him to state the cans 
of their assembling—that was known to them all; he therefore shou}: 
call on Mr. Hamilton to read the report, which first gave an account oj 
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the progress of the establishment on the American Continent, particua:. HM Court Ho 
ly as to its successfal efforts in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, wher e passed, 


the number of Missionaries sent by the Society had been considerably ip 
creased, and not less than 80 churches consecrated within five years 
with an increase of attendance on these churches of not less than 10).(ii) 
persons, many of whom were emigrants. In Newfoundland the limit: 
tion of their means had left much undone which might have been effic: 
ed. The Bermudas had received assistance from Nova Scotia. In thy 
schools of the former place there are now 700 attending, where fy 
years since there were none. In the two provinces ot Upperand Low ollect, thi 
Canada, at that period, there were only 10 clergymen, but now there ay pidants, an 
more than 70, and in the same period 99 churches have been erecte?. Hithem. Iti 
principally by the people themselves; but the stimulus to effect thes 
changes bad been created by the exertions of this society. At Quelec 

body of catechists had been trained, under the superintendence of ti 
heads of the church, and steps had been taken for the promotion of 31 

day-schools. It then stated the efforts made by the Bishop of Calcatta iz 
forwarding the views of the society, and the success which had attend 

them, by the increase of the college and promotion of missions to dit 
ent parts of India. It alluded to the steps taken to carry into effect |! 

Codrington trust. It then went into the state of the finances, by whick 
it appeared the expenditure was exceeding the income, and that at leas 
10,0002. will be required to fulfil the engagements already made. Ths 
in consequence of the great call on its fands, they were compelled to sr! 
out 70,0001. of their stock, and nnless there was an increase in the funds 
a failure must take place. ‘That it was in accordance with the doctrine: 
of the Church of England that their proceedings were carried on; an’ 
the report concluded by calling on them for increased exertions in it 
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The Lord Mayor said he had been requested hy the Committee to of our s 


move the first resolation,—“ That the report be read and printe! o' 
circulated amongst the members of the society,”—and he rose with plea 
sure to fulfil the request which had beep imposed on nim. 

The Bishop of Winchester seconded the resolution, which he felt cov. 
ble pleasure in doing. 

Sir Howard Douglas moved the next resotntion—that the funds of thx 4» to us= 
society were not equal to the expenditure, but rejoiced at the success: must be ¢ 
the society in our Colonies in the West Indies and North America. Ile end. 
stated, at great length, the excellent effects he bad personally witness 
by the introduction of religious instruction in the colony over which | 
had presided. 

Mr. Justice Park moved the nextresolution. In the course of his ob- 
servations he stated a second letter from His Majesty was about to be 
piblished towards assisting this society, and therefore he hoped ever; 
ove would contribute to this laudable undertaking. 

Mr. Justice Park then proceeded, and after addressing on other topic’. 
spoke in high terms of the Bishop of Nova Scotia, and of his exertion: 
as well as those of the Bishops of Quebec and Calcutta, and concluded 
by moving that the meeting express the high sense it entertains of the 
services of the Bishops of Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Caleutta. 

The Bishop of Bangor seconded the resolution, and spoke for some 
time on the benefits derived from their great exertions. 

The Bishops of Nova Scotia and Quebec each returned thanks, and 
gavea detailed and interesting account of the proceedings in their bisho- 
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Sir Thomas Acland moved, that the meeting heard with great satisfac Ss, and sar 
tion that the time was arrived that they would be enabled to carry intu ere, will 
effect the trust placed in their hands by Gen. Codrington. he inhabi 

Sir John Malcolm moved the next resolution, and at very greatlength JRevil wa 
stated, from his own observation, the great benefits derived from the in- ir King a 
troduction of religion in the East Indies; spoke feelingly of the effect: hat it ap 


produced by the exertions of the late Bishop Middleton, with whom he 
had travelled, and of those prelates who had succeeded him. He als: 
went intothe subject of education as now introduced in India, aud thc 
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effect of it amongst the natives. taxes sh 
He was followed by Mr. Justice Halliburton, from Nova Scotia. zn their 
June 29. Minister 
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COLONIAL SLAVERY—JAMAICA. will con 

At a numerous and higlily respectable meeting of the Freeholders and cance, t 
other inhabitants of the porish of Trelawny, held at the Court-House, !° willing 
in the town of Falmouth, on Monday, the 11th July, 1731. reable jv 
Frederick Lamont, Esq., in the Chair. bat this 

The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to:--- Riion fro, 
Resolved¢—That our property in Slaves in this Colony has been law: Funder 
fully and honestly acquired, under the sanction of the laws of Great Bri- ne same 
tain, and that therefore, it ought to be held as sacred by the Imperict a the 
Parliament, as the property of any other British subjects. ‘infuenc 
Resolved—That a separation of our Slaves from our lands wonld ren- eromen 


der the latter of no value whatsoever, and as our properties in this Island nd this 
are the principal means of subsistence for ourselves and families, W¢ selves, 
should, if deprived of them by Parliament, be reduced to misery and 7 
ruir. ; 1estruc 

Resolved--that it is the right of every British subject, and the bor t 0 renemic 
the British Constitution, that no individual, however humble, can be de leness ¢ 
prived of the least portion of his Broperty without being paid for it, and at thes 
that therefore we demand as our undoubted right full compensatio! ne mou 
for our lands &nd Slaves before Parliament interferferes with the at Britai 
same. 

Resolved—That the means devised by a faction, in the House of Com 
mons, to deprive us of our property, if carried into effect, cannot fail te ' d at | 
create a civil war, of too horrible anature to contemplate, and that ardadog 
any person who attempts to produce or promote such {war is an enemy Albam 
to his country. 

Resolved—That our loyalty has neyer been found wanting in times ¢- 
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and danger, nor even been shaken by the oppressive taxes and in- 
ing measures heaped on us by the Mother Country, nor even been 
spected but by a leader of the Anti-Slavery Society in his place in the 
juse of Commons, who admitted that a people driven to despair, by 
eing themselves unjustly deprived of al the means of life and com- 
rt for themselves and children, may put their miserable existence at 
ake in defence of their just rights and properties. 
Resolved—That it is the undoubted right of subjects to demand pro- 
ction against internal and external enemies, in return for bearing their 
portion of the expenses of the government; and that a government 
fusing such protection destroys the compact with its subjects. 
Resolved—That the conduct of the British Government in taxing us 
her than other subjects—ia fostering our enemies, and listeuing to their 
ischood against us—in rejectiag statements from impartial persons in 
r favour—in allowing designing men under the —s cloak of Re- 
ion, not only to pilfer our peasantry of their savings, but also to sow 
content and rebellion” amongst theirs—in threa‘ening to withdraw 
ops for whose protection we have doubly paid, and which we might 
aim as our right, atatime acivil war may be apprehended, is most 
artless, and in violation of justice, humanity and sound policy. 
Resolved—That we cling with the most filial affection and veneration 
our beloved Sovereign and the mother country, aseparation from 
Mick, though apparently desired by the latter, must fill our bosoms with 
sincerest regret; but, thrown as a prey before misguided savages, we 
pve no other alternative than to 
Resolve. That his Excellency the Earlof Belmore be solicited to call an 
jy Meeting of the House of Assembly, in order that a deputation of the 
ne may lay our grievances at the foot of the Throne, humbly to prey, if our 
pst Gracious Sovereign and the British Nation consider ns unworthy of the 
ytection of our gust rights, equally with all his Majesty's subjects, we may be 
wleed from our allegiance, ana allowed to seck that protection from another 
tion, which is so unjustly and cruelly withheld from us by our own. 









Resolved—That a committee be appointed to draw up such petition 
his Excellency our Governor, and to reqnest the junior Member of | 
sembly for this Parish to present the same to his Lordship in the most | 
spectful manner. 

Resolved—That the Chairman do sign the foregoing Resolutions on| 
jalfof the meeting, and that the same be published for one month in | 
Coraall Courier and County Papers of this Island, and once in the | 
neg aud Juke Bull, London Papers, and in the Glasgow Courier. 


| 

PREDERICK LAMONT. | 
GRENADA. | 
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St. George’s, Grenada, Sth July, 18 
Ata general meeting of Planters, Merchants and others convened at 
Court House, Joha Ross, Esq. in the chair, a number of resolutions 
ce passed, expressing the grievances under which the province labor- 
The following isa part of the 4th resolution. 
tesolved, ‘hat, driven as we are to the verge of desperation, by the 
pdual encroachments, which, for many years past have from time to 
been made upon our insular institutions and domestic privileges, 
dat beholding a British Ministry, acting under the influence of an in- 
vsted and higotted faction to the prejudice and ruin cf one of the fuir- 
portions of the globe, it becomes us, under these circumstances, to 
that we have dnties which we owe to ourselves and our de- 
pndants, and that in the last resort, we ouzht not to be found wanting 
them. It is with feelings of the deepest regret, that we advert to the 
ibility of a separation from our parent State, since the obligations on 
part, and on ours, are reciprocal. For, if protection to our persons 
{property be withheld—if the Government of the country, instead of | 
nding forward in our defence, and stretching forth its powerful arm to 


bed 
ol. 





ollect, 


eld us from the attacks of a confederacy in the kingdom, composed of} 
r most inveterate enemies, who by shamelessly inventing, and reck- 
sly propagating, the most attrocious caluninies against us, are evident- 
bent upon accomplishing our utter ruin, even to extermination—if 
verament, instead of pertorming this obligatory duty towards us, lends | 
aid to the party in question, and acts in conjunction with it: if we are 
itinually to cmidone as aliens and cutcasts—nay, more, treated as 
ilty and prescribed race, with whom public faith may be lawfully | 
ken, and io whose misfortune no commiseration should be shown—if ; 
local privileges, are fore ver to be disregarded, our constitutional rights | 
iden under fuot, and the Lard earned produce of our estates fettered | 
h rigoroasly unequal and ruinous impositions; if no merit is to be | 
ceded to us for what we have effected in improving the moral condéi- | 
of our slaves, nor any limits assigned to the further sacrifices whith } 
v he required of as; in fine, if by the measures which have already 
a putin force, and others which Ministers have declared in Parlia- 
it it is their purpose to adupt, we are, in consequence, to be more and 
re laid open to injustice and injury, nay, even expesed to imminent 
ger of our lives, and that without the smallest compensation being 
de to us—then, the tie by which we are bound to the Mother Coun- 
“¢ be considered as virtually severed, and the duty of allegience at 
end. ; 


| 
| 
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Montego-Bay, July 8, 1831. 
ta very numerous and respectable meeting of the Freeholders and 
er [Inhabitants of the parish of St. James, held at the Court-House, in 
town of Montego-Ray, on Wednesday the 6th day of July, 1831 pur- 
itto public Advertisement—the Hon. Richd. Barrett, Custos of said 
sh, being called tothe Chair, The following Resolutions were pro 
ed and agreed to with but one dissentient voice :— 
esolved,—That this Meeting observes with the deepest sorrow and 
in, that measures are conceived and planned bya party in Great-Bri- 
hostile to the West-Indian Colonies, and supported by his Majesty's 
listers, the mildest operation of whieh, must be to deprive the inha- 
ints Of these Colonies of their properties, reducing themselves and 





it families to want and misery. 
‘hat this meeting, from its knowledge of West Indian Colonies, and 
teespecially of the Isiand of Jamaica, declares its firm belief, that the 
sures thus emanating (rom the enemies and calumniators of the Colo 
sand sanctioned, and adopted, without enquiry, by his Majesty’s Mi- 
ere, will prove destructive of the rights, and ruinous to the interests 
it inhabitants of these Colonies, and will tend, ultimately, to involve 
cwit war and bloodshed, a people ever distinguished by loyalty to 
ir King and devoted attachment to their Country. 
it it appears to this meeting that his Majesty's Ministers meditate 
seiting to the Legislatures of this and other Colonies, plans for the 
erntuent of the slave population, which deeply affect the rights of 
‘ate property, and accompanied wiih the threat, that oppressive pe- 
taxes should be levied on the produce of such Colonies as will not 
en their constitutional independence at the command of his Majes- 
Ministers, and implicitly adopt their plans. 
hati his Majesty’s Ministers proceed to put in execution this tyran- 
Ri threat, they will alienate trom his Majesty’s Government, and from 
country which upholds itin its unjust and despotic measure, the at- 
‘ons of his Majesty’s hitherto loyal and faithful subjects of Jamaica; | 
will compel them to petition His Majesty to absolve them from their | 
sance, that they may seek the protection of some other power able 
Willing to secure to them the enjoyment of their rights, and the 
teable possession of their properties. 
bat this Meeting views with unfeigned regret the prospect of ase- 
“ion from the Mother Country—an event which it can contemplate 
under a strong apprehension of a violation of constitutional rights ; 
© sane time it trusts that the Assembly of Jamaica, will strenuously | 
“i these rights to the last extremity, and will pass no laws under | 
} 
| 





influence of any coercive measures threatened by the British | 
ffument. 
nd this Meeting calls upon the Inhabitants of Jamaica to be true to | 
selves, faithful to their country; and calmly, but firmly, to resolve, 
by uo act of their own, will they become the instrument of their 
destruc tion: and that if they are to be saerificed to the malice of | 
enemies, they will not hereafter have to reproach themselves with 
'eness or cowardice. | 
it these Resolutions be published in the County Papers of this Island 
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month, andiuthe Temes, and John Bull, and Glasgow Courter in 


Ht Britain, 
RICHARD BARRETT. 





ied. at m4 
Sa Brooklyn on the 5th inst. James Walcott, Esq. of the Island | 
4) l2es, In the Sist year of his age. | 


Albany Om the 7th inst. Richard Gortand, Ecc. of the Island of An- 
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We are without later advices from Europe. 





The unconstitutional and fatal threat, made by Lord Althorpe in the 
British Parliament, relative to the West Indies, has produced the effect 
that every reasonable person expected. ‘The excitement throughout the 
islands is excessive, and its consequences, we fear, will be deplorable. 
The Resolutions passed at the different public meetings called in Jamaica 
and Greaada we have copied, and which may surprise many of ourread- 
ers. There is certainly much reason to apprehend, that the islands will 
form a confederacy, and resist those obnoxious mandates of the govern- 
ment. We are more grieved than surprised, to perceive that the Weet 
Indians have made up their minds to a separation from the Mother 
Country, rather thar: submit to the measures preparing for their ruin by 
the anti Slavery Society. They seem to be fully sensible of their dan- 
ger under the present Ministers, as Lord Brougham and others are 
pledged to unconditional emancipation. A reformed Parliament too, 
they are equally sensible, will be composd of, in all probability, many 
individuals hostile to the colonies in general, and particularly those hold- 
ing slaves. These considerations have, no doubt, hastened the proceed- 
ings we advert to. 

The nature of the dispute between the West Indies and the mother 
country, we have explained in several previcus numbers of this paper, 
aod we must now wait end see what effect the attitude assumed by 
the West Indies, willhave on their rulers. We not long since laid down 
a plan which we think would be productive of the best elfects if zealous- 
ly adopted. The main object of our plan is, by the assistance of a mess 
and a juaction of the colonial interests generally with those of the 


shipping «: d mercantile to lay the real state of the case before the British 


people; for we contend that the public at large have never properly ) 


comprehended the West India question. 

This plan requires no alteration, but another meesure might also be 
resorted to, which, weconceive, would attract the attention of the nation. 
This measure is, the appointment of a Commission from home, to visit, 
and inspeet the state of the slaves in every Island, and make their report 
tu Parliament. 

A plan of this kind, we are aware, has already been proposed, and evi- 
dently desired by the colonists; but it was met and rejected, by no less a 


| ‘ ° 
| person than Dr. Lushington, who stated that himself, and the anti-slavery 


society, possessed already, all the information they required! We, how- 
ever, again urge the adoption of this plan on the friends of the colonies 
in Eagland. and indeed, on the colonists themselves. We really wish the 


latterhad coupled it with their resolutions; and we respectfully beg to 
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degree purchased with British blood and British treasure,—that the bones 
of Englishmen and frishmen who fought in her cause, still whiten the 
plains of her vast republic, and that the principal as well as the interes 
of the British loans are still impaird. 

We have a few words to sayin defence of our own correspondent—his 
letters, which were masterly productions, and irresistible in their facts 
and arguments were written to defend the character of that great hero 
and patriotic Bolivar,from unmerited obloquy. They had this graifying 
effect in a great degree, and succeeded in placing his name on a basis 
which cannot hereafter be shaken. 


A writer in the Montreal Gazette, under the signature of Free Trade, 
asserts that our statement made a few weeks since, of the trade of Nova 
Scotia, is incorrect. If it be so, the inaccuracy is not ours, for we co- 
pied the statement from the Halifax papers, where it appeared to us to be 
inserted from authority. If the quantity of trade be really less than 
we have stated, the principle of our argument is not affected—for it is in 
principle we imagine we differ from Free Trade, and not in degree. A 
all events, we will admit, that the Nova Scotia trade, even at his own 
setting down is too much for England to lose, or even to put in jeopardy 
by the enactments of theoretical measures. 





In the case of Dr. Owen alluded to in our number of 30th of July, we 
did not intend at all to impugn the verdict of the Jury. The case against 
: en wasact ) jury ging aci sta as tru ive 
Dr. Owen we harge ofperjury alleging a circumstance as true,(relative 
toanexchange of lands)which it appeared from his own lettersand another 
affidavit he had made in a diferent matter never had occurred—besides 
his own evidence against himself, there were other collateral proofs tha 
the assertion was untrue. Indeed its inaccuracy was admitted by the 
traverser's own Counsel, and the defence was, that Doctor Q@wen bad 
through mistake sworn to the fact without refering to this partieula: 
statement. ‘The Counsel for the prosecution met this defence by show: 
ing that Dr. Owen had in his own writing interlined the paragraph ou 
which the perjury was essigued, and had allowed years to pass without 
an attempt to correct the statement. He had been in 1829 tried for ano- 
| ther alleged perjury, and acquitted aiter the Jury had retired several 
hours, on which oceasion the trial lected from 10 A. M. till 12 at night.— 
The Jury did not agree, and delivered their verdict of acquittal several 
hours after the Court’s adjournment at the Judge’s chamber. In 1825 
Dr. Owen had been illegally tried before a bench of magistrate. for al- 
eged perjury relativ ae accotnt. 3 gistrates found him guil- 
leged perjury relative toatas account. ‘The magistrates found him guil 
ty, and applied to the Governor of Jamaica to remove Dr. Owen from 
the magistracy ; but as the Court was illegal, the magistrates themselves 
were convicted and removed from their oflice. ‘This prosecution tailed, 
and was almost forgotten till 1529, when Dr. Owen was tried for perjury 
ia aprivate matter, and acquitted as before mentioned. In August oi 
this year he was tried twice for other distinct perjuries, and these prose 
; cutions were abortive from flaws in the indictment; but on another bili 
| fora separate perjury, he was convicted, and by suicide evaded judg- 
|ment. ‘Che case certainly isone which cannot but excite melancholy 
feelings, from Dr. Qwen’s original standing in life and connection. The 
conduct of the Court in refusing certain evidence, however, appears to 
have excited some surprize amoug the legal men of Jamaica. 
Dr. Tessier.—We have great pleasure in stating, that the College at 
| New Brunswick, N. J. bas conferred the honour of 41. D. on Xavier 








suggest to them, if it would not be advisable, even now, formally to pro- | ‘Tessier, Health officcrof the port of Quebee, L. C. 


pose it to his Majesty's Government? 

A commission, be it Parliamentary or not, composed of highly re_ 
spectable individuals, making the tour of the islands, would be a sub- 
ject that would excite general interest in England—and ihe Report of 
such a body would have great weight, and we are sure produce incal- 
culable benefit. Let the Commission consider the real state of the 
slave—Lif comforts, his protection from cruelty, his education religious 
and moral, and the facilities for procuring emancipation—and a mass 
of information would be obtained, which would enable the British 
public to treat this great question with humanity and justice. If it 
should be shown, and we know it certainly would be, that the negro, 
instead of an uncivilized being, as in the desolate regions of Africa, 
shunning manand beast asequally his enemies, is now found to be an 
industrious, civilized and moral being, and daily becoming more so—- 
that he is well and kindly treated, succoured in sickness and protected 
in old age, and that there is a progressive system of manumission daily 
and hourly going on—we are confident that a different view of the sub- 
ject would prevail in England, to the manifest and incalculable advan- 
tage of all the parties concerned. We entreat our West India friends, 
then, to take into consideration the propriety of again offering this pro- 
posal to Gevernment. 

We implore his Majesty’s Government to pause in the steps they are 
now taking. 


or intimidation is fraught with the direst mischief, the penalty of which 
will be the distnemberment of the British empire in western archipelago 
atleast. We can assure the Colonial office that they are going toofar, and 
ihat if they do not pause, it wiil soon be too late to repair the injuries 
that are about to arise. We know from our position at this great empo- 
rium of commerce, and from daily intereourse with the West Indians, 
who resort hither, that a dangerous crisis is athand. 

The slaves in the British Islands, are not cruelly treated; their mas- 
ters have from their value, a direct personal interest in treating them with 
humanily.preserving their health and prolonging their lives. Such cases as 
Kitty Hylton are execptions and not general rules, 
curin all countries, even where slavery does not exist, asthe London 
Police reports amply testify. Let then Lord Goderich interpose his 
benevolent offices in favour of the Islands, and give them at least 
a fair hearing. This cannot be more effectually done, than by ap- 
poiuting acommission az above recommended. 


Such outrages oc- 





We have inserted to-day a map, showing the route and progress of the 
Cholera Morbus since its appearance at Jessore, in 1817. We have also 
reprinted a part of the written description of the same topic which ap- 
peared in our paper some time ago. The subject is of general import- 
ance at the present moment, particularly as showing how steadily its 
progress of the disease has been from Asia to the north of Europe ; and 
its obvious tendency to continue its route to the south of the same quar- 
ter of the globe. —_— 

We have given, as we promised, the highly offensive article on Co- 
lombian affairs, referred to in our paper of last Saturday. And we do 
so for the purpose of entering our protest against, and pointedly deny- 
ing the truth of the indiscriminate attack upon the British merchants re- 
sident in that country. Let the calumniator,then, who describes all the 
English in Colombia as abettors, and parti@pators in treason, proscrip- 
tion and assasination, bring forward his proofs. It may be true that a few 
of our hot-headed countrymen have meddled with business which was 


not theirown, but we deny that the accusation can be made general. 
If we thought the writer of the Jetter spoke the sentiments of Colom- 


| 


: 


We learn with great pleasure from Quebec, that the Halifax Steam 
ship Royal William was ready for sea on the 15thinstant. The passage 
is fixed at $25, for which sum every necessary conveniei ce and comfort 
is provided. ‘This vessel has the additional advantage of being fitted up 
ith Baths. 
Another daily paper has made its appearance during the week, called 
the New-York Amerwan Advocate. It is devoted to the Tariff system.. 
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The Messrs. Harpers with a laudable industry have executed a very 
neat rep. int of the Asabasis and Cyropedia of Xenophon, from the Fa- 
mnily Classical Library, edited in London by Valpy. The translator, the 
Honorsble M. A. Cooper, has elegantly and faithfully exeented his task, 
and deserves abundant praise for the introduction of the ancient historian 
to every class of readers. In every country there there are comparetive- 
ly but few who can read and enjoy the works of antiquity in thetr origin- 
al languages, so that without the production of good translations, they 
become as it were sealed books to the many. Xenophon in particular is 
an author who can be conducted with the greatest advantage in a trans- 
lation, for although we lose thereby the ability of judging of his singular 
clearness, his attic purity, and his exquisite taste as a Greek writer, we 
are enabled to master all the principal tacts relating to the military his- 
tory of the period in which he lived, and in particular to comprehend the 
full merits of the manmuvre, immortalized in history as the ‘retreat of 
the ten thousand.” Tue Anabasis bas ever been one of the most popular 
Greek Classics; it can now be rendered familiar to the capacities of all ; 
and we heartily recommend it, not only as a most instructive, but a most 
amusing work. 

The Cyropedia or Institutions of Cyrus, may perhaps be re- 





We can assure thew that the plan of forcing an emancipe- | 


tion without compensation, or indeed any further measures of irritation | : : L ‘ : 
} arch, whoin a barbarous period united the practice of virtue to warlike 
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by the Rev. J. L. Blake. 
| consider this production entitled to no smal! share of praise. 
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garded more in the light of a philosophical fiction than a history, but it 
has been justly celebrated as a charming picture of the reign of a mon- 


achievement. Ifthe soldier reads the Anabasis with delight, with no 
less pleasure will the statesman and philosopher peruse the Cyro- 
peedia. 

The same house, as also reprinted and published, Fletcher's History of 
Poland, a work of great interest at the present moment. It forms No. 
XIV. of Harpers’ Family Library. 

No. XXHUI. of Harper's Family Library just issued, consists of the 
Rev. M. Russell's view of ancient aud modern Egypt, illustrated witha 
fine map. 

Messrs. Eincoln and Edwards of Boston, have recently published a 
small work for the use of schools, entitled ‘* The first book in Astronomy,” 
As an introduction to this sublime science, we 
Ut must al 
ways bea principal object in tuition, to render the ground work of any 
science as clear as possible, in order that the steps of the student may not 
be impeded by obstacles atthe commencement; and the Reverend edi- 
tor with his object in view, has so far simplified the'terms and definitions, 
as to render lhe elements of Astronomy perfectly intelligible to the ju- 
venile mind. A number of well executed diagrams, and plates accom- 
pany the text, and and in orderto render the work available asa school 
book, questions are introdueed at the foot of each page, upon the sub 
ject to which it refers. A set of probleans, and a well arranged Dictiona- 
ry of Astrenomical terms, will be found at the conclusion, thus comple- 
ting a publication no less creditable to the author, than useful (o the class 
of society to whom iy is presented. 











Yilliam Knight Northall, Sen. F. 8. A. recently from Birmingham, England, 
WwW begs to inform the public in general, that he has located himselffor the pre- 
sent at No. 102 Concord-street, Brooklyn, where he intends to open a Boarding 
School, on Monday, August 29th, 1831, for the reception of Young Gentlemen. 
It is not Mr. N’s intention to endeavour to attract public attention, and to obtam 
public patronage by the introduction of any of the methods of the European sys- 
tem-makers ; he will bring to the task the best results of more than thirty year’s 
experience. Mr. N.’s mode of instruction has been decidedly approved, in strong 
terms, by some of the most enligh®@ned men in Europe. Mr. N, has been intro- 
duced to the following gentlemen, and to the major part of whom he has exhibited 
a general outline of his plan, which he is happy to know met their approbation, and 
to whom he begs respecifilly to refer. Board and tuitition per year, $160; wash 
ing, 12; fuel for the Winter, 3,_tnk and quills, 2. : 

Noah Webster, L. L. D. New-Haven; Professor Silliman, do.; Professor 
Goodrich, do. ; Professor Griscom, New-York; Professor Anthon, Colombia 
College, New-York ; Samuel Ackerly, M. D. East-Broadway, New-York; Rev. 
Mr. Milnor, D. D, New-Yorkr Rev. Mr. M‘Ilvaine, M. A. Brooklyn ; Rev. Mr 
Bayard, M. A. New-York; Ebenezer Irving, Esq. New-York; B. W. Rogers,. 
Esq. New-York ; Whitehouse, Esq. Brooklyn; ——— Lee, Esq. Newg- 
York; Daniel Lord, Esq. M.D. New-York ; Rev. Mr. Wainright, D. D. Recto 
street, New-York. 

Prospectases and Cards may be had at 10, Middagi 
of the Star, Fultonsstrert, Aug. 17,1831, 
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THE SYMPHONIAN WALTZ. 









































































































































































































































































































































































Composed by I. P.—The highest notes on the upper line may also be played on the flute or violin; or, (a few notes being played an octave above,) by a third hand on the Piano-Forte. 
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J. SYLVESTER 130 Broadway, New York, respectfully informs hisfriends, | « ; ORE LUCK !--Drawing of the New-York Lottery, Extra Class No. 23, | - Se ee ry 
. and, public in general, that he continues.at fhis old stand, for the {sale of au- re * drawn this day, Aug. 17th :--36, 40, 12, 33, 56, 47, 35,19, 46,8. No. 819 46, OF BASAT AS. to toush at Miramichi &.—The steam ship Royal Willian, os . 
thorized lottery tickets, Exchange and Commission business. SS, J, Sylvester is, | the 2d Capital Prize of $4,830, and many other splendid capitals sold at Schuyler’s, ineor rhino aah d Halifos } ~ tea with low pressure engines, built Ly tl: ime 
and always has been regularly licensed by the State, and can supply his conntry | No mistake in Schuyler!—-More Prizes are sold and paid at his office, than at by J ym ks wire Re N ifar scam Navigation Company, and commaaaeé ns 
yatrons, by addressing their letters to him; the same as on personal application. | any other two in the United States. Don’t forget to take a chance in the Grand Qu hoe tee Halit, ra th, ay? ye nearly ready for sea, and will proceed fron ong 
‘o those unacquainted with 8. J. S., he has permission to refer to Messrs.gYates & | Mammonth, to be drawn 21st September—Schuyler will sell the Capitals—Look | ¢ ¥ fone of the a — co! 1. Aug. This vessel is constructed after the mo- bom 
M’Intyre,the Managers. <A lottery will be drawn every Wednesday, in New | atthem! pein sed b the C most powerful and safe boats in Europe, and no expense has bee! anal 
York: and those who remit 5 10 20 dollars, and upwards, will be supplied with 1 of $50,000 is $50,000 — bn ve ba dracon sap to make her accommodations for passengers roomy an¢ ! 
zickets in the first good scheme, and after the drawing, an official, but sent free in 1 40,000 40,000 | ar se 27th Ju ry re a For freight or passage, apply to " ride 
the epavtet, punmenes every Wednesday evening. 1 30,000 30,000 } ate a en na (July 23.) WM. STEVENSON, Agent. hath 
{ Amammoth scheme will be drawn 21 Sept. The prizes are $50,000, $40,000, 1 20,000 20,000 om ; : — der 
$30,000, $20,000, $10,000, $5000 ; and tickets only $16 1-2, $8 1-4, $4. 1 10,000 10,000 » PP RUGS: Paints, Dye Stuffs, Ke.— The Subscribers offer to their friends und tte of h 
A package of whole tickets 192 sauet draw $96. 1 5 RO 5820 | r pe complete assortment of the above articles on the most fev ourable terms ad 
alves 96 Do 48 6 2500 15,000 | Deuiers from abroad are respectfully invited to call and examine their goods anc ealle 
" Q . 48. 9 prices. HOADLEY & PHELPS, Phonix Stores the ' 
Quartes, 48 Do. 24, 12 1,000 12,000 } Junell Cc ron, _ovkoape sind 
bI— As tickets will be scarc , it is rdquested all orders may be sent soon to Tickets $16—Halves $8—Quarters $1—Eichths $2. } orner of Wall and Water streets. | andi 
8. J. Sylvesler, Broker, New-York. . The tickets in this Lottery are now forsale in every variety, All who Lave or-| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per onnum, payable ia colo 
_N.B. No one is authorized to send for orders in my name: I have no connec- | dered tickets in this scheme under the impression that it was to have been drawn | advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expeeted to continue theit seul 
tion with any other office, in this State. on the 13th, have had their tickets forwarded ; but should they prefer adventuring | subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to the Oflice ‘ios 
een nee <i ea RR aR Es Sa == |in Lotteries to be drawn previously, they are at liberty to return them at my exe | orto cither of the agents. Any person entering ito a new term of subscriptioy, Di 
H HART, Druggist, 3 William street, New-York, inventor and sole proprictor | pense, All Letters from abroad tobe addressed to A. H. SCHUYLER. and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to coutinue through tt ' . 
. of the under mentioned articles,—Returns his sincere thanks for the kind {Aug, 20. | half year saneees Case Se coretarietions to the Editor, or his agents mu ne 
patronage and liberal support he has received, and gratefully announces, that amidst rane a8 ESE 5 ame” a —-—— | he post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT. M.D. Proprietor, every Su cerr 
the unparallelled competition that has been on the various writing Inks and Black- NO PARENTS and GUARDIANS,—A Literary Gentleman, with his fami- turday, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar street and Broadwa) petit 
ing, that he has had an increastng demand, and has the happiness to say, that his ly, about to leave this for England, wishes to take charge of a limited num- | and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southern Mails on the same ds) Ries 
Xmproved Asiatic Ink, Improved Ink Powders, and his newly nvented never mould- ber of pupils (from the Colonies or United States,) whose parents may wish them | and delivered to subscribers in the City inthe afternoon and evening of the day ©, . 
ing Japan Paste Blacking, which he has brought to perfection at great expense, and | t© be pr a mag he ne ng The tgs | = — "he —_ ees | a os 
laborious experience, is now in use by a great number of houses of the first respecta- | Parts of the Island, viz, Mampsaire, and he will either conduct the education of his | Pw y - ; a kPeETS - post 
bility “and by ersons of the best jedomont throughout the United States. Many pupils (not tO exceed 12) altogether--or superintend it while they attend public NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ireq 
references eilevepestabie testimonies can be procured, in favour and recommenda. | School, or the University. For particulars, apply to Dr. Bartlett, of the Albion, Ships | Masters maneat st from want eotong sre any 
tion of the herein stated articles offered, but it is hoped the following will be suffi | Previous to oeeeaen == [Ang. 30.) | No.1.New York, ‘Bennet, | Jan. 1 May 1, Sep, Feb. 16, Janet 6 Oc: 1 Roy 
cient to show the claim they have to encouragement, and which he now offers at OARDING HOUSE, Havana, July 4th, 1831.—Mrs. Roulliet, formerly of} | 4. York, Burdsell, gh gl we Bh! 6s gg ee Og) es 3 whe 
reduced prices. ‘ : ; P ; " BD Laguayra, respectfully informs her friends,and the public in general, that} 3.Manchester, |Sketclily ‘© 16, “ 26,  16,'Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.} elf 
Matehless Japan Blacking, in bottles of various sizes. Do, measure. Never | she has recently taken the large and commodious house, (formerly occupied by 2 Sheffield, jHackstaff,; ‘* 24, * 24, ** 24, “ 8,  B,  & r 
moulding fine Paste Blacking, in boxes. Improved Asiatic Ink, in bottles. Do. in | Messrs, Shurdock, Strong &co.), which is situated within a few doors of the To-| 1. Caledonia, \Rogers, Feb. 1,June 1,Qct. 1, * 16, * 16, ‘© 16 reer 
powders. Do, in measure. Unrivalled Venetian Polish, in bottles. Seidlitz Pow- | yernois SquareyNo. 82 Calle dv los Oficios, where she Solicits ashare of the pub-|  4-Geo. Canning, | Allyn, oe ee, ee ee, ee 28 raet 
ders, of the best and approved kind. Soda Do. Celebrated Peruvian Ointment, | jjc patronage. [Aug. 20.] {| 3. Hibernia, (Maxwell, | ** 16, * 16, ** 16, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.) Vv 
and Drugs of every description, Medicine Chests fitted up in the neatest manner, |} @.John Jay, Holdrege,| ** 24, ** 24, ** 24) * Bw Bow f Son 
on moderate terms, wholesale dealers liberally dealt with. | mported from England, Snook’s genuine Aperient Family Pills, a most excel 1. Canada, Graham, (Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16 the 
ia : CEBTIFICATES. ‘a | lent Medicine for Bile, Indigestion, Pains, Giddiness of the Head, Piles,} 4-Napoleon, | Smith, /* me OS Gl) Le Be, 84 Be, oF OF “so 
This is to certify, thatI haye had, during the past two years, large quantities of] Dropsical Complaints, and are ina considerable degree, a preventative of various | —3- Florida, jTinkham,| ‘* 36, ** 16, * 16, May 1,8ep. 1,Jan. ! tan 
Mr. Henry Hart’s make of Asiatic Ink, which for beautiful colour and ready flow | other diseases.—Their Composition is truly excellent, as they donot contain any | 2 siemingham, j|Harris, | ‘* 24, “ 24, ** 24, “* 8, BF ples 
from the pen, surpasses any other that I have used ; I therefore cheerfully recom-)| antimonial or Mericurial preparation whatever, and therefore when taken, do not . cone P |Crocker. |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec.}, x 16, = 16, “ 4 dott 
mend it to the public. as | require the least confinement or alteration of diet; (moderate exercise promotes | bi ne anne es» emerense e- 3 bs Bs ‘te 8, 24, 24, * ‘ olk 
N. York, July 14, 1831. —_ COUTLANDT PALMER. | their good effects ;) they seldom operate until 10 or 12 hours after taken, and then | é. apts aoe ki [Marshall | Me at? as ae’ “ = se er bc bae 
Mr. Henry Hart, Druggist, 3 William-street, N. York. -SilvanusJenkins' Allen, 24, 24, 24, 5, e, y : 


very gently ; they destroy worms, purify the humours, and evacuate all foul core | 


¢ r ; ; i L y ‘4 rn ‘Sabin si . ‘ a . aaa ed 
I certify that the improved Asiatic Ink and Powders, manufactured by Mr. H.! ruptions to which the intestines are so liable, whereby so many diseases are pro- | Passage inthe Cahinto Liverpool .thirty guineas: from Liverpool. thirty, DB 











Hart, D ist, 3 William-streel, New York, together with his newly made Never | duced ; never gripe unless the inside be very foul, and then but little; by remov- ig no fy rr be oa Te ee nae Te wy p. and ths 
Moulding Paste Blacking, of which I have had considerable quantities, are articles | ing obstructions they cause the food to pass to the respective parts, becoming a lemes Brow = ie onmeik ile cera Fick i Grace 0. -Line, Wm. at hen 
Sg the Best qvality, and aseuch, can recommend them with confidence. — good restorative and preservative of health to both sexes, and to those of a costive |“ No. land 3, Old Line —Agents F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street ‘ ing 
New-York, July 28th, 1831. ae . A. K. MOREHOUSE. a truly valuable treasure Also, Snook’s Pectoral or Cough Pills, for Coughs, | 9, New Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sam). Hicks & Sens.—\< hun 
Mr, Henry Hart, Druggist, 3 William-street, N. York. __, | Colds, Asthmas, and Shortness of Breath:—lIt is well known that Coughs and | Packet Line,Ownrs,Fish Grinnell & « 0 t 
Sir—Agreeable to your request, to have my approval of your Improved Asiatic | Colds, (if not soon removed,) are in many cases attended with considerable dan- ———_— — ne er 
mom eg depteay bo the length of time I have had them in use, I can assert ger, for the removal of which the Pectoral or Cough Pills are with confidence re- | NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. tt 
them to be the most beautiful-and lasting jet black Inks Ihsve ever used ; your commended as an excellent medicine, and in most cases 2 certain specifie ; a sin- | Ships. | Masters. | Days ofsailing from Days of sailirgf*™ tor, 
Never Moulding Paste Blacking, I have, as you desired, placed in the most damp | glo box will be sufficient trial to prove their good effects. Snook’s Dentifrice, for | | New York. avre. yea 
situations, and find it resists all mould, and produces a highly finished polish, and as | the Teeth and Gums:—There are certain essential requisites in the composition; OldLine—Havre, |Depeyster, |Feb. 1, June} ,Oct. | Mar.20,Jul) 20,Nov-— ve 
such can recommend them to the public, i of a Dentifrice necessary to form such a preparation as will produce the effect of | No.2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, Ss 10, ** 10, * 1) Ap’). 1Aupg. 1, Ds the 
lam sir, Your ob’dt serv’t, : cleaning and whitening the Teeth, without injuring the Enamel, and by strengthen- | 1.Charlemagne, |Robinson.| ** 20, ** 20, * 23 "10 7°10 | 
L f THO’S HOLCROFT. | inz the Gums, to render them firm, florid, and healthy. This dentifrice is offered | Old Line—HenrilV.. J.B. Pell, |March}, July 1,Nov.) "20 °° 20 ; . 
Mr. Henry Hart, Druggist, 3 William street. N. York. | to the Public asa preparation perfectly harmless ; the Ingredients which compose 2. Erie, J. Funk, ** 10, * 30, *¢ 10 May 1 Sept.1 J le 
We hereby certify that the Ink and Powders manufactured by Mr. H. Hart, | it are directed against that collection of injurious matter, which so frequently col- 1. Edw Quesnel, Hawkins, | ** 20, ** 20, ** 200 30 Ig): ce 
Druggist. 3 William-street, to be the best we have ever used, far more than eigh- | jects upon the Teeth, generally denominated Tartar; the Dentifrice acts as an | OldLine—Francois lst W.Skiddy |Ap'l. 1,Aug.1,Dec 1) "20 "a0" % eon 
teen months past, in large quantities, and can be recommended to the public as | Antiseptic and prevents further accumulation.—The Gums are not neglected in ts poeaee, E.Foak, | «, 1 “ 10, ° 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Fe? nd 
Auch, — . the composition of this Preparation; and in scorbutic affections of that delicate | . eta Rh |W. W. Pell 20, ey = * | oc wan ; 
Mobile, June 23, 1831. ELISHA & JOHN WORKINGTON. | part,the Dentifrice will be found an effectual remedy. To enlarge further upon its Old — R. ae.’ oy iderholdt, May 1, Fept.), Jan. 10 Juls 2. 7 Bur. “Lik 
Mr. Henry Hart, Drugzist, 3 William-street, N. York. virtues and efficacy would be unnecggsary ; it only requires to be used, in order ts nos ag " es 1 of as 10, se a ae .. Nov 10. ACI 
This is to certify that the Ink and Never Moulding Paste Blacking manufactured | to form a correct appreciation of the @flalities here specified. It is proper to sug- orn vor wae Cabin ome efree Marre. yw dred nd f owe ra, incld be 
by Mr. H. Hart, Druggist, 3 William-street, New-York, which Ihave used for | gest the use of a soft brush, when using the Dentifirice. A daily application of the dine tede beddin . wh ‘ A. ‘Sétuee + ae Aang ww. nig! 
more than fifteen months past, in my academy; its easy flow from the pen, deep | Powder is necessary to produce the desired effect on the Teeth and Gums, espe- | O} yh pemgtae aoe Cc B it F “ dnd Sb M: leeR. Burke. 63 Washice 
flossy black, and the handsome jet black polish : 4 J . u Kap ’ j id Liue.—Owners,C. Bo ton Fox &Livingston,MilesR. Burke. ane 
ossy DIACK, J ack polish of the other, are held in the highest | cially where the accumulation of Tartar has been of long standing. | toa street, New York. Crassous & Boyd,Brokers Agenisat Havre,Larv : 
vstumatimation, by 4 Imported by Richard Evans & Co. 284 Pearl-street, and sold wholesale and re-} Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Secoad liars.—Agents,Crassous & Boyd corh’ at 
Lovieville, July 2, 1831 ALFRED LUCAS MANVILLE. | tail, by Rushton & Aspinwall, 81 William-street ; also retailed by T. B Dodd, | of Wall andPearl streets, New York.—Aecnt:atHevre 1, E Quesnel Pot “eos 
Mr. Ef + a “ D tas Oi WW) > | 193 and 643 Breadway, Place & Puillard, 2 Park, and other respectable Medicine | —2., Bonn wffe, Buisgerard& Co. All these packets take a mailbag iocke’ >» et 
- Henry st, Druggist, 3 William-stroet, N. York. renders, fAug. 20.] he Post Office. I 





